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Art.  I.  Journal  oj  a  Rwtte  across  India^  through  Egt^t  to  England^ 
in  the  latter  End  of  the  Year  1817>  and  the  Beginnin|(  of  18)8. 
By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fitzclarencc.  4to.  pp.  502.  Price  21.  18i. 
1819. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1817,  iivhen  the  .nilitary  force 
of  the  Indian  Government  was  in  motion  for  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  PindarricH,  and  while  an  infatuation  hardly 
|)nrallclcd  in  history,  was  betraying  soine  of  the  Mahratta  princes 
into  one  more  defiance  of  the  power  which  had  hitherto  trampled 
on  every  opponent  in  every  conflict,  Scindiah,  the  most  martial 
of  those  princes,  was  intimidated  by  the  approacli  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor  General,  with  some  of  the  legions  so  often  victorious, 
into  what  was  denominated,  with  all  proper  courtesy,  a  treaty, 
of  which  the  terms  were  humiliating  to  him  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  they  were  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
])rovinces  on  that  side  of  the  empir^.  This  treaty,  gained  with¬ 
out  an  absolute  war,  and  at  a  juncture  when  the  state  of  the  re¬ 
lations  with  some  other  of  the  native  powers  was  so  precarious 
and  ominous,  was  deemed  of  consequence  enough  to  he,  with¬ 
out  waiting  fur  the  important  events  which  even  a  week  at  such 
a  crisis  might  bring  to  pass,  transmitted  to  England,  in  two 
sets  of  despatches,  the  one  by  the  usual  naval  course,  and  the 
other,  by  a  messenger,  by  the  more  direct  route  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Egypt,  to  secure  the  advantage  of  two  chances  for  both 
safety  and  expedition.  The  latter  service  was  allotted  to  Col. 
Fitzclarencc,  who  in  consequence  set  ofl*  instantly,  and  worked 
and  pushed  his  way,  day  and  night,  sick  or  well,  through 
amicable  territories,  ami  hostile,  over  cultivated  tracts,  and 
through  wood,  jungle,  fen,  defile,  burning  sand,  and  every 
hazard  of  the  sea  lightly  thrown  into  the  account.  More  re¬ 
solute  to  get  on,  more  enterprising,  enduring,  or  indefatigable, 
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he  coutil  not  have  been  requireil  to  be,  if  the  intelligence  he  con^ 
veyeil  had  been  that  the  Kni;li9h  were  in  inunintMit  dauber  of 
loHiii^  kint'doiiiH  in  Asia,  instead  of  being  secure  of  gaining 
them. 

Thin  unremitting  impetuosity,  with  an  escort  during  the  Indian 
part  ol  the  route,  of  many  hundred  soldiers,  does  really  sonie- 
times  excite  a  slight  ftH^ling  of  the  ludicrous,  when  the  reader 
recollects  that  the  matter  of  intelligence  coiivcyeil,  is  so  very 
customary  a  thing  as  the  forced  consent  of  an  Asiatic  Sovereign 
to  the  establishment  of  an  English  camp,  under  the  denomina- 
tion  of  a  *  subsidiary  force,*  wiihin  Ins  dominions ;  in  other 
words,  bis  having  sunk  into  the  condition  of  a  vassal,  as  is  {>er- 
fectly  well  uinlerstoml  by  both  the  high  contracting  parties  in 
the  treaty,  amid  all  the  ceremony,  and  complaisance,  and  di¬ 
plomatic  farce,  acted  between  them.  This  somewhat  ludicrous 
eiTeci  is  not  diminished,  if  the  reader  happens  to  look  by  antici¬ 
pation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  career,  where  he  sees  that  the 
Author  on  his  arrival  found  that  the  intelligence  which  it  had 
cost  him  so  much  exertion  and  suflerance  to  expedite,  had  reach¬ 
ed,  many  days  before,  by  the  s|>cedier  conveyance  round  the 
Capeoflioud  Hope.  I'o  him,  however,  this  would  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  serious  vexation,  particularly  in  recollecting  some  of 
the  sacrifices  made  to  his  professional  duty  of  despatch. 

It  was  inevitable  that  during  this  long  race  against  time,  a 
multitude  of  impressions  wouhl  assail  all  the  five  senses.  The 
gallant  olVicer  had  a  laudable  practice  of  noting  them  into  a 
journal,  and  hence  this  large  quarto,  so  handsome  in  each  of 
the  |M)ints  of  getting  up,  in  typography,  and  decorations,  and 
com|H)sition.  It  is  a  publication  which  nobody  would  have 
thought  of  demanding,  which  describes  few  scenes  of  which  we 
•  had  not  a  variety  of  descriptions  before,  and  which  leaves  us 
in  much  the  same  notions  in  which  it  found  us  of  Indian  princes 
and  courts,  of  Hindoos,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and  Turks.  Yet 
it  may  be  run  through  with  considerable  gratification.  The 
Author  is  a  lively  elastic  sort  of  a  spirit,  full  of  good  humour, 
(Ire,  and  adventure ;  quite  a  soldier  in  the  better  characteristics 
of  the  profession  ;  clever,  we  should  think,  in  point  of  intellect; 
and  alert  in  looking  about  him,  without  the  benefit  of  which 
quality  an  ample  narration  of  such  a  race  as  he  ran  would  have 
been  a  notable  hoax  played  off  on  the  consumers  of  quartos. 

As  it  always  appears  to  us  a  very  paltry  spectacle  when  wc 
see  the  mon,  with  all  his  faculties,  sentiments,  and  opinions, 
sunk  in  the  soldier  by  profession,  we  arc  not  altogether  dis¬ 
pleased  to  see  our  lieutenant-colonel  sometimes  taking  upon  him 
considerably  in  the  way  of  statesman,  as  to  Indian  affairs.  He 
may  be  somewhat  rash  and  presumptuous  in  this  extra-officiaf 
choracter,  and  assuredly  the  |H)litician  has  no  little  yet  to  learn, 
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approver  of  almost  every  thini^, done  by  Uic  Kn^lisli  in 
India ;  but  it  does  ut  any  rate  please  one  to  set!  a  military  man 
really  able  to  eompreheiid  that  tin*  world  was  made  for  some 
other  small  purposes  b<‘shles  that  of  bein*'  a  fiehi  to  flight  u|h>ii. 
At  the  same  time,  we  think  there  is  .the  most  value  in  that 
portion  of  his  facts  and  observations,  which  has  heen  furnished 
to  him  anti  by  him  in  bis  professional  capacity.  There  is  very 
considerable  importance  and  interest  in  his  tlescriptiuns,  inter- 
s|>ersed  in  different  parts  of  the  narrative,  of  the  constitution, 
habits,  efficiency,  and  proi^ressi>e  alferation  of  quality  of  the 
native  troops  in  the  Eni^lisli  service.  8ome  of  the  inciilen's  of 
bis  journey  arc  illustrative  of  Ibis  subject ;  and  be  makes  no 
scruple  of  siispemlin^  his  story  fur  n  ^ood  while,  to  illustrate 
from  his  previous  knowledge  any  subject  thrown  in  his  way. 

Perhaps  the  hands  accustomed  to  wield  the  sword,  are  apt 
to  be  more  darini?  than  others  in  the  exercise  of  the  pen.  We 
think  we  have  noticed  instances  enout^h  of  this  to  warrant  us  in 
calling  it  a  professional  characteristic.  Cuuraf^e  has  been  said 
to  be  a  soldier’s  relij'ion  ;  and^  analogously  to  that  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  which  is  requiretl  to  pervade  every  thiiii^  in  life,  it  may  he 
felt  an  obligation  on  military  conscience,  that  writing  should  he 
executed  in  the  same  style  as  hghtiiig.  To  be  deliberate  and 
slow  in  judging,  to  hesitate  in  opinion,  to  acknowledge  there 
are  doubts  and  ditliculties  on*  all  sides,  not  to  be  ashamed  that 
more  daring  men  should  pronounce  more  promptly  aiul  deci-* 
sively,  would  be  held  to  ^tray  a  defect  of  gallantry.  Why, 
indeed,  should  a  man  who  would  readily  brave  whatever  can 
be  brought  from  camps  and  arsenals,  be  afraid  of  any  thing 
in  the  forces  and  magazines  of  logic  ?  What  should  there  be 
ill  any  possible  array  of  opfmnent  ieWs,  to  appal  him  who  would 
not  hesitate,  with  a  stout  regiment  of  horse,  to  attack  a  whole 
Mahratta  army  ?  And  what  should  he  care  for  the  width, 
and  intricacy,  and  obscurities  of  a  question,  when  he  knows 
he  should  not  have  asked  more  tliaii  an  hour’s  warning,  to  dash 
into  the  thickest  forest  or  jungle  in  Asia,  in  pursuit  of  Pindarry 
murderers,  and  without  caring  what  might  be  their  number? 
How  unreasonable  it  were  to  expect  him  to  submit  to  shew, 
on  any  ground,  of  politics,  morals,  or  even  theology,  an  inde¬ 
cision  which,  if  betrayed  in  giving  orders,  in  camp,  or  march, 
or  field,  would  expose  him  to  contempt. 

Whether,  however,  it  be  a  fact,  or  not,  that  there  is  such  a 
professional  characteristic,  our  Lieutenant-Colonel,  at  least, 
possesses  this  endowment,  of  unhesitating  opinion,  in  a  very 
high  degree.  He  fears  not  to  pronounce  with  confidence  at  first 
sight  ;  and  the  judgements  which  he  has  had  a  little  more  timo 
to  grow  positive  in,  are  laid  down  in  terms  as  docidetl  as  tiie 
great  geographical  lines  of  the  globe. 
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Fortunately,  some  of  Uie  principal  subjects  on  i^hicli  tliis 
martial  quality  of  intellect  is  displayed,  are  nearly  as  little,  as 
any  great  concerns  ever  %?erc,  within  the  range  of  controversy. 
The  substantial  justice  of  the  recent  war  in  India  can  admit  of 
no  denial,  except  from  those  who  hold  war  altogether,  under 
any  possible  eircumstances,  to  be  wrong.  And  really  the  per¬ 
sons  inaititaining  that  opinion  would  be  put  to  their  extreme  re- 
sourc4*s  of  argument,  on  reading  our  Author’s  and  other  authen¬ 
tic  ilescriptions  of  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Pindarries, 
whose  irruptions  into  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  British  empire 
kindled  the  war.  We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  that  Christian 
class  of  the  community  among  whom  it  is  an  establisheil  princi¬ 
ple,  that  a  ease  justifying  a  recourse  to  arms  is  impossible  ;  but 
we  should  really  be  curious  to  hear  whut  they  would  have  coun¬ 
selled  the  government  to  do,  when  many  thousands  of  robbers 
and  murderers,  literally  such,  burst  in  suddenly  and  unpro¬ 
voked,  on  the  country,  traversing  to  a  vast  extent  the  peaceful 
tracts  of  agriculture;  perpetrating,  not  incidentally,  but  sys¬ 
tematically  ami  generally,  every  possible  abomination  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  rapidity  of  their  march  ;  torturing  and  killing, 
with  every  wantonness  of  infernal  barbarity,  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  with  eager  activity  di'stroying  every  thing  that  could 
not  be  carried  away  as  plunder  ;  resolved  to  continue  thus  ra¬ 
vaging  and  desolating  the  provinces,  till  gorged  to  tlio  utmost 
w  ith  slaughter  and  s(>oil,  and  then  to  retire  to  the  territory  of 
their  dens,  to  digest  amid  their  plunder,  at  their  leisure,  new* 
sehemes  of  simil.ir  destruelion.  Abhorring,  as  intensely  as  ever 
disciple  of  Robert  Barclay  did,  the  war-spirit  witli  which  al¬ 
most  all  the  nations  and  tluur  governors  have  run  mnd,  and  be- 
Ib'ving  a  jnstitiable,  that  is,  a  purely. defensive  war,  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  things  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  should  ne¬ 
vertheless  feel  it  impossihle  to  conceive  a  more  desperate  intel¬ 
lectual  undertaking,  than  that  of  a  man  attempting  to  make 
out  to  the  conscience  of  the  Ciovernor-iieneral,  a  plain,  sound, 
satisfactory  proof  that  his  duty  was  to  remain  perfectly  still, 
while  mcasengers  from  a  province  a}>prehending  the  horrible  in¬ 
vasion,  were  in  bis  presence,  accompaiiieil  as  we  may  be  allowed 
to  imagine  the  case,  with  a  few  persons  escaped  from  a  province 
already  overspread  with  devastation  and  murder.  VVe.will 
suppose  It  to  he  directly  in  answer  to  the  descriptions  of  these 
latter  luoitridul  herahU,  and  to  the  earnest  representations  and 
iMitreaties  of  the  other  messengers,  appealing  to  these  depositions, 
in  ph'uding  for  instant  powerful  succour,  that  the  advocate  for 
non -resistance  should  make  his  remonstrance  against  any  tiioiight 
of  a  warlike  movement  against  so  infernal  a  visitation.  It  is 
possible  there  are  many  worthy  persons  whose  judgemcBt  and 
conscience  would,  if  they  could  have  been  placed iii  such  a^situa- 
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tlon,  at  tim  moment  that  such  a  question  was  deliberated  on, 
have  impeilcMl  them  to  make  this  remonstrance ;  but  we  can 
hardly  think  there  is  any  hazard  in  saying  that  there  is  not  one, 
supposinsr  him  to  have  had  his  family  aiut  property  in  the  pro- 
viiu'e  menaced,  who  would  not  haveliM^n  secretly  t|^ratiBed  to  see 
the  (lovernor-ticneral  actuated  by  a  quite  different,  that  is,  a 
jHTverted  ami  depraved,  judgment  and  conscience.  Let  any 
person  of  the  opinion  in  question,  read  the  accounts  of  these 
mi*«ereant  bands,  and  deny  that  in  such  a  case  he  would  have 
bwn  so  tjratifieti. 

Our  Author’s  ap(>ointment  to  Kurope,  prevented  his  bein^  a 
sharer  or  witness  of  any  thimj^  more  than  the  preparatory  move¬ 
ments  for  the  d(*struction  of  this  rapidly  aut^mentiut^  power, 
essentially  consiituted  of  incorri<4fit>le  rulfians,  against  whom  it 
had  been  ridic'uhnis  to  wai^e  any  other  war  than  one  of  exter¬ 
mination.  lie  het^ins  his  work  with  a  short  historical  and  de¬ 
scriptive  sketch  of  them  ;  followed  by  a  comprehensive  rapid 
view  of  the  state  of  each  of  the  chief  native  powers,  relatively 
to  one  another  and  to  the  Knuflish,  and  relatively  in  particular 
to  the  somewh  It  critical  jimctnre  of  tlte  commencing  uperationa 
against  the  Pindarries,  in  whose  continued  existence  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  some  of  those  powers  took  an  interest,  because, 
though  sometimes  suffering^  froin  their  predatory  violence, 
they  could  on  occasions  reinforce  their  armies  from  thime  law¬ 
less  bands.  It  was  worthy  of  the  acenstomed  wisdom  of  these 
native  despots  and  courts  to  meditate  a  quarrel,  and  to  betray 
that  they  were  meditating  it,  by  unequivocal  sii^ns,  in  vain  con- 
tradicUMl  hy  worthless  professions  of  amity,  just  at  the  time 
wln*n  the  Pii<!:lisli  were  pntiin*^  their  whole  immense  military  force, 
in  readiness  for  action.  It  would  Moem  as  if  they  were  desirous 
to  take  this  iutru(rm&^  and  detf^ted  pow cr  in  its  stron{>;est  attitude, 
from  the  consideration  that  if  they  eotdd  upset  it  then,  they  were 
likely  to  have  no  n»ore  trouble  with  it.  This  judicious  proceed- 
iiip^  cost  Scindiah  the  devradatiun  of  admittintv  a  subsidiary 
“  force,”  flune^  the  Peishwah,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  from  his  throne,  reduced  llolkar  to  a  shadow,  and 
the  Kajah  ofNajjpoor  and  other  of  the  let^itiiiiate  holders  of  power 
to  nothim;.  The  fatuity  manifested  hy  most  of  these  princes 
and  their  courts  is  perfectly  astonishing;.  So  many  years  of 
experience  seem  to  have  done  nothiiii;  towards  teaching;  them 
either  dinidcnce  or  ciution.  it  would  be  very  curious  if  we 
could  know  in  what  lan^^uai^e  their  consultations  were  carried 
on,  and  what  could  be.  the  reasons  on*wiiiich  they  could  found 
their  confident  presumptions  of  the  sudden  reversal  of  an  order 
of  events  w  hich  had  heew  steadily  progressive  durlns;  the  whole 
length  of  the  lives  of  the  oldest  of  these  proj;nosticators.  This 
madness  of  presumption  was  just  what  was  requisite  to  com- 
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plete  their  ruin,  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  to  carry  on  tha 
coume  of  events  one  ^raiid  stae^  further  in  the  same  direction. 
We  must  cuiitiiiue  to  think  there  is  soiiiethins:  more  in  all  this 
than  our  merely  military  or  |iolittcal  commentators  can  explain  ; 
and  that  a  train  of  events  without  parallel,  or  at  least  without 
equal,  in  history,  is  passtn<;oii  under  the  Divine  superintendance, 
toward  a  result  of  which  the  moral  t^lory  will  correspuiiil  to 
such  a  prodi4^y  of  the  destruction  and  creation  of  power. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  Mahratta  war  had  takeu 
place  before  our  Author  could  reach  the  western  shore  of  the 
IVninsula,  on  his  way  to  carry  inteUii;;ence  of  the  compulsory 
pacific  arraiit^emeiit  with  Scindiah.  He  furnishes  short  notices, 
from  the  information  which*  reached  him  on  the  road,  and  at 
Biimbay,  of  transactions  which,  even  during?  the  course  ot  this 
expeditious  transit  by  horse  or  palanquin,  added  millions  to  the 
subjects  ol  the  British  Government. 

One  of  the  rtMuarkabIc  circumstances  of  this  war,  as  well  as  of 
the  precediitc;  wars,  was  the  almost  invariable  fidelity  of  the  native 
^  troops,  in  fisthtiui'  ai^ainst  their  own  countrymen.  It  seems 
the  Peishwah  or  liis  ministers  had  entertained  a  va^Q^ue  ,9x|)eCT 
tation  of  some  possible  failure  of  it  in  some  of  the  native  corps, 
contrary  to  all  former  experience.  But  this  new  occasion  made 
no  diderence  in  either  their  allei>;iancc  or  their  bravery.  They 
all  did  as  they  were  ordered,  and  bred  and  hacked  away  with 
perh*ct  f^ood  will  at  6i(ures  of  their  own  complexion,  lan^uaf^, 
and  re1i|(ion.  The  triumphant  success  with  which  they  did  this, 
will  have  put  an  additional  security  on  their  allei^iaiice  for  the 
next  trial,  as,  doubtless,  their  firm  adherence  to  their  foreign 
mastersin  the  preseut  instanev,  was  fortified  by  their  recollection 
of  past  victories  piiiied  umler  the  same  command.  The  pro¬ 
digious  disparity,  in  point  of  military  efficiency,  between  these 
troops  und  the  very  same  kind  of  men  in  the  service  of  the 
native  powers,  is  by  our  Author  attributed  chiefly  to  discipline, 
and  a  |M*rfect  army  meehunism  on  the  one  side,  and  incurable 
irre^;idurity,  disarray,  and  defective  manual  exercise  on  the  other. 
In  this  Hlaliratta  war  a  Q;reat  deal  of  valour  was  evinced  by 
|M>rtions  of  the  native  armies,  especially  those  composed  of 
.Arabs  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

•  It  i*  discipline,  together  with  a  quick  firing  of  the  fiintdock  and 
field-pieces,  which  has  given  us  the  striking  superiority  over  the  na¬ 
tive's.  It  is  the  .steady  fire  of  these  that  the  troops  of  the  native 
princes  cannot  face  :  that  regularity  of  movement,  quickness  of  evo- 
iuiitin,  and  strict  and  unerring  obedience  in  action,  giving  union 
and  combination,  «>pposeil  by  confusion,  clamour,  distraction,  and 
(hsubordination,  must  ever  secure  a  commanding  ascendency.  The 
natives  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  ijme  in  military  operations : 
the  most  frivolous  excuses  or  causes  preventing  the  movements  oi 
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tlieir  amiiet ;  which  will  always  make  an  active  and  regular  force 
superior  to  them.  They  express  their  astonishment  and  the  utmost 
dread  at  the  steady  and  continued  fire  of  our  Sepoys,  which  they 
liken  to  a  wall  vomking  forth  fire  and  fiaines.  The  firm  and  regular 
pace,  the  fiist  and  most  necessary  part  of  a  soldier's  instructions,  is 
quite  incomprehensible  to  them  :  and  in  this  we  again  see  the  almost 
total  change  requisite  to  complete  a  soldier,  as  be  is  not  allowed 
even  to  use  his  legs  but  in  a  prescribed  manner. 

*  Having  myself  witnessed  the  inferiority  of  the  irregular  infantry 
and  cavalry  of  the  native  princes,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  them 
into  any  kind  of  order,  and  also  their  attachment  to  their  ancient 
habits  and  prejudices,  it  seems  almost  incredible,  that  in  the  short 
space  of  sixty  years,  we  should  have  been  able  to  bring  about  the 
total  alteration  that  has  been  made.* 

In  (racing  the  progress  of  the  Curo)>ean  military  system  in 
India,  as  the  instrument  of  the  progress  of  our  dominion  there, 
the  Colonel  thus  marks  the  contrast  between  the  situation  of 
the  Kuglish  as  at  the  |>eriod  just  preceding  their  beginning  to 
form  (he  natives  into  regular  soldiers,  and  as  in  1817. 

*  It  is  curious  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  an  English  factor  at 
his  desk  in  1746,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  trembling  at  the  nod  of 
the  meanest  of  the  Mogul’s  officers,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
insolence  and  oppression ;  with  no  higher  military  character  under 
his  direction  than  a  peon  stationed  near  a  hale  of  goods :  with  a 
jurisdiction  not  extending  beyond  a  court-yard  of  a  warehouse  con¬ 
nected  with  it ;  and  contrast  this  picture  with  the  situation  of  the 
Company's  army  in  1817,  when  150,000  men,  disciplined  by  British 
officers,  presented  the  spectacle  of  as  fine  an  army  as  any  in  the 
world,  receiving  its  impetus  of  action  from  a  great  statesman  and 
general,  who  held  the  person  of  the  Mogul  as  a  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  his  government,  wielding  the  political  and  military  re¬ 
sources  of  the  empire  over  a  theatre  of  operations  in  the  present 
campaign,  extending  from  Loudheanah  to  Guzaraut,  in  a  segment 
of  a  circle  of  nearly  1200  miles.  Such  arc  the  minioiiuin  and  maxi* 
mum  of  our  Eastern  empire.* 

It  Hoeins  it  is  not  purely  and  exclusively  a  military  alteraiiou 
that  the  native  troops  in  the  English  service  have  undergone. 
In  coutempt  of  all  the  Anglo-Indian  oracles  that  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  thing  impossible,  we  have  the  Colonel  here  depo- 
siiigthat  their  punctiliousness  ill  inalters  of  superstition  hai  con¬ 
siderably  worn  away.  The  numerous  assertors  that  every  thing 
of  this  kind  was  to  he  eternal,  omitted  to  say, 

*  Wliat  time  next  week  eternity  should  end.* 

Our  Author  s|)ecifies  various  facts  in  evidence  of  this  modifi¬ 
cation  of  their  superstitious  feelings.  For  instance  :  *  Th^^re 

*  is  not  gt  tbit  day  a  man  of  the  liighefit  caste,  who  will 

*  not  he  grateful  for  European  medical  assistance,  if  the  medicine 

*  be  taken  from  his  own  vessel,  and  given  him  from  the  hand 

*  of  one  of  his  own  caste  \  a  compliance  which  would  formerly 
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*  have  been  consuleml  as  ihe  hi^licst  pollution/  The  natire 
coMtiiine,  Hhicli  is  not  iiidepeiHlent  of  the  onliiianees  of  their 
superstition,  has  breh  in  a  i^reat  measure  reliiHiuishod  for  tlie 
European  military  dress.  The  horror  of  leather,  lest  it  should 
be  the  skin  of  a  cow,  has  ^iven  place  to  the  use  of  bouts,  sad- 
diery,  and,  in  tlic  lient^al  cavalry,  of  leather  breeches,  it  is  an 
act  of  impniity  ‘  to  touch  the  feathers  of  our  domestic  fowl;’ 
yet  in  one  of  the  battalions  many  of  the  Brahmins,  with  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers,  wear  them  with  priile,  as  havin&^  been  con¬ 
ferred  as  a  mark  of  honour  for  their  military  conduct.  In  the 
neni;al  presidency  there  is  no  ditliculty  in  g;etting  rid  of  the 
mark  of  caste  on  the  face,  which  is  not  permitted  on  parade. 

‘  The  very  touch  of  a  dead  body,  or  any  thing  deprived  of  life, 
would  be  to  a  Brainin  the  greatest  stain  of  impurity  which  could 
befal  him.  But  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  native  officers  and 
soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  Bramins,  have  insisted,  from  a  sense  of 
gratitude,  on  carrying  an  European  officer  to  his  grave.  The  lips  of 
an  European  defile,  beyond  recovery,  a  vessel  out  of  which  he  may 
drink ;  but  the  Bramins  in  action  have  allowed  their  European 
officers,  and  even  requested  them,  to  drink  in  this  manner  from  their 
vessels.* 

The  Sepoys  in  the  French  service,  about  sixty  years  since, 
were  attempted  to  be  compelled,  by  M.  Lally,  to  work  in  the 
trenches,  and  carry  sucli  burdens  as  belong  to  (be  koolies.  If 
they  could  not  have  escaped  from  such  dishonour  to  the  dignity 
ami  sanctity  of  caste,  hy  rlescrtion,  many  of  them  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  rather  sufTered  death.  Rut,  says  our  Author, 

*  So  great  a  change  has  taken  place  by  allowing  time  and  forbear¬ 
ance  to  work  I  heir  own  way  in  the  British  service,  that  the  highest 
caste  man  looks  anon  it  to  be  as  much  bis  dot),  and  will  till  a  gabion 
with  as  tnucli  readiness,  ns  a  grenadier  in  a  king’s  regiment.’ 

It  is  pleasing  to  hoar  of  such  instances  of  accommodation  and 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Knglish  soldiers  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

•  'Hic  76lb  regiment  served  under  Lord  Lake  for  so  long  a  period 
with  the  Senoys,  that  they  had  become  attached  to  each  other;  and 
the  former  being  aware  of  the  prejudices  of  the  latter,  have  been 
known,  when  they  happeneil  to  arrive  tl»e  first  in  camp,  to  wait  till 
Jack  Sep4ty  (as  they  call  him)  had  drawn  the  water  troin  the  tank 
or  well.* 

From  the  above  cited  tlirect  contrailietion  from  facts,  to  a 
material  extent,  of  the  assertions  which,  not  many  years  since, 
neatly  the  whole  rank  and  tile  of  Biitisli  oHicial  men,  military 
and  civil,  trom  India,  would  have  vociferated  in  a  volley,  let  it 
not  be  infcrreil,  nor  for  a  inoineiit  surmised,  that  the  gallant 
|>erson  before  ns  has  been  seduced  into  any  snch  dissent  from 
their  creetl,  as  to  fancy  a  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  tliesa 
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pa^ns  to  ("bristianity*  Indeed,  if  ihin  were  ever  no  easy^  it 
would  Het*m  hardly  worih  while,  ‘  ns  il  is,’  he  says,  *  not  only 
‘  liberal,  but  f^ooil  poliey,  to  shew  a  respect  for  ull  rcliinous 
‘  opinions,  since  they  tend  more  or  less  to  the  ^ood  ;^veriiinent 
‘  of  society.’  From  which  we  learn,  in  addition  to  seferal  other 
mnarkahle  and  valuable  instructions,  that  in  the  siii!;le  matter 
of  reliijion,  by  an  exception  to  rules  applicable  in  all  other  con¬ 
cerns,  utter  falsehood  and  imposture,  (for  that  must  at  ull  events 
be  the  character  of  some  ol  tlio  opposeil  systems,)  may  claim 
our  respect, — that  the  ilifienmce  is  unimportant  between  such 
moral  cHect, — uitd  that  the  elVect  on  man,  in  his  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  memher  of  society,  is  (he  only  use  or  object  for  which 
reliirion  is  of  any  ronseqneiice. 

Blit  in  the  next  place,  if,  instead  of  hein"  a  matter  of  perfect 
indilfTenco,  it  were  ever  so  liesirahle,  that  Christianity  inisrht 
prevail  in  place  of  what  are  now  the  reii>^oiiK  of  India,  this  sub¬ 
stitution  could  not  he  eifected  or  attempted  but  at  the  bazurtl  of 
our  empire  there. 

*  I  do  not  sec,*  says  the  Lieutennnt*CoTune1, '  any  cause  which  at 
present  exists  in  Inuia,  from  the  Mahometans,  or  flindoos,  or  any 
native  power,  to  shn/ce  our  *rovernmeut  over  tins  part  of  the  world, 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  respect  the  pn  judiecs  of  the  nativt'S,  do  not  at* 
tempt  to  subvert  their  relip^ion  bij  the  introduction  of  our  owii,  and  if 
our  military  force  is  kqitaip,  Ac.  SiC.* 

An  ‘  attempt’  by  violence  is  not  here  meant ;  it  wouhl  have 
been  pure  impertinence  to  make  the  ^ravc  supposition  of  a  tliini^ 
wliicli  no  one  ])roposes  or  meditatiis ;  the  ilan^er  here  threat- 
tened  miiat  he  from  an  endeavour  to  illuminate,  convince,  and' 
persuade.  And  it  is  with  exquisite  propriety  (hat  this  is  thnvat- 
ened  by  a  writer  who  has  been  telling;  us,  in  a  statement  of 
facts,  how  these  most  tenacious  pai^ans  may,  by  mild  and 
])atient  management,  be  be^uileil  out  ol  one  prejuilice  after  ano¬ 
ther,  and  all  tlie  while  but  become  (lie  better  pleased  with  those 
who  are  thus  pilfering  away  particlrs  au<l  pieces  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  a  writer  who  might  know  (lint  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  there  have  been  at  the  least  ten  thousand  ad¬ 
dresses  of  urt^umeiit,  exposluLiti  )n,  and  censure,  nraile  to  as- 
semblag^cs  of  these  people,  in  innumerable  diversities  of  circum¬ 
stance  and  scene,  williout  evir  once  cxcilini;  any  such  commo¬ 
tion  or  violence  us  would  *m  many  parts  of  Fiif^land  infallibly 
attend  any  similar  attempt  at  the  instruction  and  reproof  of  the 
populace. 

But  in  the  last  place,  whether  tlic  attempt  at  supplanting 
their  relii'ions  hy  our  own  would  be  tf)o  hazardous,  or  not,  the 
success  is  impossible.  And  wc  have  here,  for  the  five  hundrcHllh 
time,  the  whole  veteran  story,  of  no  Brahmin  having  ever  turned 
(’liristian  ;  of  its  being  only  some  of  the  miserable  outcasts  (bat 
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suffer  themselves  to  be  ‘  dubbed  Christians,’  for  (he  sake  of 
(ing^  crammed  with  rice,  &c.  i^c.  We  confess  we  have  rather 
wonderetl  at  all  this  bein^  at  this  time  said  or  sung  by  a  Lieu* 
ttiiaiii-Colonel.  A  time  there  was,  indeed,  when  ail  this  was 
(he  approved  speech  and  song  in  very  high  places,  in  councils 
and  senates,  among  statesmen,  governors,  and  otVicers  of  elevated 
rank.  Hut  it  has  followed  the  customary  laws  and  progress  of 
the  fashions,  which,  in  growing  obsolete  in  the  up|HTmost  rank, 
become  in  vogue  in  (he  next,  and  so  downward  in  rapid  sue- 
ciWion  ;  and  vanishing  from  (he  west  end  of  the  town,  and 
ultimately  from  the  metropolis,  circulate  away  through  the  pro¬ 
vinces  toward  (heir  last  shew  and  their  extinc  ion  in  the  Ramlets 
of  the  fisherman.  As  to  this  strain  of  talk,  so  considerable  a 
time,  according  to  fashion’s  acc*ount  of  duration,  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  the  vogue  or  the  rage  among  the  most  imposing 
class,  that  we  really  thought  it  had  probably  descended  by  this 
time  somewhat  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Possibly 
the  circumstance  of  our  galltint  Author’s  having  but  very  re¬ 
cently  attained  that  rank,  may  account  for  his  uttering  a  mode 
of  cant  not  corres|)onding  to  the  higher  situation.  When  he 
becomes  aware  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  point  of  fashion, 
vve  have  no  doubt  he  will  instantly  accommodate  himself  to  its 
proprieties,  as  n  matter  of  much  more  importance  to  a  gay 
^oung  cavalier,  than  any  question  about  the  affair  of  christian- 
uing  India, — an  affair  concerning  which,  besides,  whether  re¬ 
garded  as  to  the  practicability,  or  to  the  state  of  facts  in  the 
actually  attempted  process,  it  is  evident  he  has  no  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  heiu'fils  conferred  on  the  people  of  India 
by  the  Ifritish  dominion,  independently  of  any  attempts  to  im¬ 
part  Cliristiaiiity,  its  effects  may  in  some  views  deserve  all  tliat 
warmth  of  eulogy  which  he  lavishes  indiscriminately  on  the 
whole  of  its  operations  and  intliience.  The  single  fact,  of  the 
unnihilation  of  such  a  dreadful  scourge  as  the  Pindarries,  is  a 
prodigious  and  uns)>eakable  advantage  gained  by  the  provinces 
most  exposed  ;  and  other  great  impruvcinents  in  their  condition 
may  be  sincerely  intended  and  attempted  :  but  when  the  Colonel 
sees  the  ellieient  administration  of  justice  extending  over  the 
immense  territory,  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  that  frightful 
system  of  rubbery  and  murder  calletl  decoity,  and  in  short,  a 
general  growing  prosperity  and  advancing  civilization  in  the 
state  of  the  |N'oplc,  it  is  too  evident,  (hat  the  lively  and  sanguine 
tone  of  his  spirits,  while  in  the  East,  rendered  his  mental  vision 
subject  to  an  illusion,  a  kind  of  moral  mirage. 

In  the  capacity  of  messenger,  oiir  Author  started  from  the 
camp,  at  Saja|H>oi'  in  the  Bundelciind,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1817,  to  make  his  way  by  Jubbulpoor,  Nagpoor,  Ellichpoor, 
Aurungabad,  Alimednuggur,  and  Poonah,  to  Bombay.  Tp 
help  him  cx|>cditiously  and  safely  forward,  every  practicable 
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^}rovi!»ioiial  arrans^emeiU  was  made,  by  orders  seut  before  biiu 
10  have  bearers  ready,  and  by  a  stronij;  military  force  pul  al  bis 
comniand,  irurying  however  in  number  in  the  different  atai^. 
As  some  of  the  countries  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  l>eCHUie 
avowedly  hostile,  subsequently  to  his  setting  off',  some  tindefi- 
Dublc  measure  of  dani^r  hoven^d  over  some  parts  of  the  route, 
and  in  several  instances  threatened  so  heavily  and  so  near  as  to 
put  his  n  ilitary  coiii|>etence  very  considerably  to  the  test. 
Roii^h  adventures  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  point  of  happen¬ 
ing;  but  he  still  passed  clear  of  them  by  some  trifling  distauco 
ot*  place  or  lime.  In  some  stages  of  the  march,  he  was  en¬ 
cumbered  by  a  huge  caravan  of  people  and  beasts  of  burden 
itot  belonging  to  his  appointment,  but  wisely  smuggled  into  his 
train,  in  order  to  share  the  protection  of  his  well-commanded 
escort. 

The  journal  of  this  traverse  of  the  Peninsula  contains  many 
lively  illustrations  of  national  character,  many  amusing  incidents, 
details  of  military  operations,  which  bad  recently  taken  jilace 
at  some  of  the  s|K>ts  which  he  pa*<sed,  and  descriptions  of  stri¬ 
king  scenes,  or  of  monuments  of  antiquity.  Beyond  every  other 
spectacle,  the  stupendous  excavations  at  Kllora  overpowered 
and  amazed  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  these,  |)er- 
baps  uiiequailed  labours  of  superstition  should,  if  the  Author  is 
not  mistaken  m  his  statement,  fail  now  to  excite  any  sentiments  of 
reverence  in  the  people,  though  they  are  probably  the  most 
magnificent,  and  among  the  most  ancient  temples  of  the  deities 
they  still  adore.  But  we  much  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  ^  no  pilgrim  now  visits  them,  nor  are  they  in  any 
^  manner,  or  to  any  one,  (except  a  cursory  traveller),  an  object 
^  of  veneration  *  Indeed,  it  must  be  simply  impossible  for  roinda 
filled  with  the  mytliology,  to  beliold  it  without  emotion  embotlied 
in  the  sculptures  throughout  the  immensity  and  solemnity  of 
these  cuverns. 

The  account  of  the  well-known  excavated  temple  of  Carli  it 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  description  of  the  eft'ect  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  n  musquet,  in  a  cavcrii-apartineiit  contiguous  and  se¬ 
condary  to  the  gieal  temple. 

*  The  violent  echo  and  long  continued  reverberation,  now  at  a 
distance,  now  returning  with  increased  violence,  and  thrilling  through 
the  enormous  mass  over  head, — the  nuL»e  surpaMing  thunder,  but  of 
a  more  hollow  tone,  was  the  most  awful  and  overpowering  sound  I 
ever  remember  to  have  heard.  1  almost  hoped,  afVer  the  second 
return  of  the  deep  aggravated  roar,  that  it  was  the  last  ;  but  I  was 
mistaken,  and  peal  after  peal  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  lasted 
several  minutes,  giving  one  the  idea  that  the  rock,  indignant  al  its 
stillness  being  broken  in  upon,  expressed  its  displeasure  previous  to 
closing  the  duturbers  in  its  embrace  for  ever.  So  wonderful  and 
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undencribahle  a  noise  would,  I  think,  try  the  nerves  of  a  very  strong- 
minded  woman;  and  I  felt  a  chill  creep  through  my  frame  which  I 
never  recollect  having  experienced  in  any  former  instance ;  so  much 
80,  that  if  it  h.id  been  proponed  to  firti  a  second  musquet,  the  im* 
pressloii  made  upon  raOtWould  have  caused  me  to  object  to  it.* 

Ullle^s  he  was  anxioiia  to  economiie  the  stnngth  'of  his 
nerves,  in  the  anticipation  of  |H‘rhap8  many  unavoidalile  trials 
to  come,  we  think  he  rather  should  have  ordered  the  repetition 
for  the  piir|»ose,  as  a  curious  (piestion  of  philosophy,  of  trying 
to  ascertain,  during  the  time,  why  he  was  afraid  of  what  he 
clearly  and  soberly  knew  to  involve  no  immediate  cause  for 
fear,  or  at  least  no  danger. 

The  picture  given  by  all  the  describers  of  India,  of  some 
thing  dreary,  and  forlorn,  and  moiuimental,  is  repeated  in  our 
Author’s  descriptions,  at  not  unfrcipient  intervals  on  the  route, 
of  fortresses,  temples,  and  palaces,  in  various  states  of  decay 
or  ruin.  Many  of  the  Mahomodan  structures  are  sinking  fast 
undtr  the  doom  whi(*h  has  gone  so  fur  in  its  fulfilment  on  the 
ancient  splendid  works  of  jiaganism.  In  neither  class  are 
there  any  means  of  replacing  what  is  thus  under  ‘  the  hesom  of 
*  destruction.’  It  is  well  known  how  much  is  contrihiited  to 
this  character  of  desolation,  by  the  superstitious  impression 
which  forbids  any  further  progiess  in  a  building  after  the  pro 
jector’s  deaih. 

‘  It  is  reckoned  ominous  for  a  person  to  continue  any  building, 
when  the  projector  has  died  before  it  is  completed.  In  consequence 
of  thU  prepobterous  idea,  many  imperfect  works  are  left,  through¬ 
out  the  country',  to  fall  to  ruin;  a  son  feels  no  pleasure,  but  on  the 
contra:  y  dread,  in  pursuing  perhaps  a  favourite  design  of  his  father. 

There  are  one  or  two  striking  descriptions  of  the  grand  hill 
forts,  so  important  in  earlier  wars,  and  impivguahlc,  hut  by 
treachery,  till  the  comparatively  lute  etlicient  munugemdnt  of 
battering  artillery;  Dowlutnhad  makes  an  eminent  figure  in 
this  class  of  positions.  Very  pretty,  but  rather  overcoloured 
prints  of  this  fortress  and  llattrass  are  among  the  decorations  of 
the  volume.  Col.  F.  says  a  very  great  addition  has  been  made 
to  our  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India,  by  the  proof 
given,  in  suing  recent  instances,  that  nothing  is  inaccessible  to 
iW  t^wglUh  ♦rtUUTy. 

ThtTC  arc  dtX'uiU,  aud  tigers,  and  serpents,  and  many  other 
thiiigs,  to  repress  any  tendency  wc  might  feel  to  envy  the  in- 
habitauls  of  this  maguificent  climate  ;  there  is  however  one 
oirt8imsl.iiice  of  no  small  account  on  the  other  side. 

*  Jn  Bengal  the  ncce8s.irics  of  life  arc  so  cheap,  from  their  abun¬ 
dance,  that  ilieir  value  in  small  Quantities  cannot  oe  estimated  in  me¬ 
tallic  coin,  and  they  make  use  ox  small  white  shells,  brought  from  the 
Laccadive  Islands,  as  the  medium  of  exchange.’  •  I  have,  from  curi- 
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osity,  sent  this  nioroent  into  the  bazar  to  inejuire  the  number  of 
cowries,  (the  name  of  these  tthells),  in  a  rupee  in  the  country  where 
we  now  are,  ( Aurungabad),  and  find  that,  being  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  ^520  are  the  full  change  for  that  coin.  Id 
England  it  will  hardly  be  conceired  that  any  article  of  food  can  be  so 
low  priced  as  1  have  stated.* 

It  will  be  from  no  defect  of  dimension  in  tlic  great  proiluctiTe 
field,  if  this  plenty  docs  not  continue  to  an  indefinite  time  to 
come;  for  by  pur  Author’s  account  there  is  ground  yet  waiting 
to  furnish  supplies  to  an  immensely  greater  number  of  inba- 
hitants. 

*  The  astonishing  extent  of  uncultivated  though  valuablo  groond^ 
in  all  parts  of  India,  is  hardly  conceivable;  and  though  the  popu¬ 
lation  must  at  present  consist  of  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  millions,  1  am  convinced*  it  could  subsist  three  times  that 
number.* 

In  a  journey  of  such  length  there  could  not  fail  to  he  mahy 
ifohle^views  of  natural  scenery  presented  to  the  traveller.  ‘But 
it  was  near  the  end  of  it  that  the  most  romantic  and  sublime 
aspects  awaited  him,  among  the  grand  eminences  and  nrofouiid 
(letiles  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the 
western  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  in  strong  re* 
semblance  to  the  Andes  near  the  western  side  of  South  America. 

llis  busy  short  stay  at  Hombay  allowed  time  for  a  visit  to  the 
cavern-temple  of  Eleplianta,  to  which  the  impression  previously 
made  by  those  of  Ellora  prevented  his  doing  justice ;  and  for 
becoming  greatly  delighted*  with  the'  Parsees  and  their  ship* 
huilding. 

'riie  last  permitted  moment  being  arrived  of  his  sojourn  'on 
the  Indian  shore,  he  comes  olF  blazing’ into  the  sea  with  an 
ardent  and  rapturous  gloritication  of  tlic  virtues,  and  procla* 
mation  of  the  magnificent  fortunes,  past  and  prbs|>ective,  of  tho 
British  domination  in  the  East,  llis  exultation  at  the  brilliant 
d(*stiiiy  disclosed  to  his  prophetic  gaze,  suflers  hot  the  aliglitest 
repression  from  the  idea  that,  according  to  bis  notion  of'*  the 
matter,  the  hundred  millions  (or  if  they  become  double  that  miin* 
her)  of  the  subjects  of  our  government,  are  to  continue  from  age  to 
age,part  of  them  thedupes  of  a  vile  impostor,  ami  part  of  them  wor- 
bliipjiers  of  stocks  and  stones.  Who  could  stop  in  tlie  carecr^of 
such  splendid  anticipations,  to  think  of  such  a  trifle  as'tho'onn. 
dition  of  the  houIm  of  tlie  immense  community  ?  What  sb^ihes 
it  that  with  respect  to  the  most  momentous  interest  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  they  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance  anil  utter  perversion  ? 
— So  liberal,  so  enlarged,  'so  sublime,  is^  the  view  which  mere 
polittciaiis  take  of  a  inigiity  assemblage  of  hiimaii  beings ! 

I'he  animated  felicitation  of  the  i^onf\uering  power  and  MU 
subjects,  concludes  as  follows : 
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*  Thus  the  British  government,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Vtar 
1818,  possesses  an  empire  little  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander,  of  the 
Romans,  the  Kaliphat,  Timourlung,  or  Chingis  Khan;  an  empire 
whicli  is  likely  to  of  longer  duration  than  any  of  them,- for  its  rise 
has  not  depended  on  the  talents  and  fortunes  of  one  man,  but  on  the' 
grand  principles  of  our  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  superiority. 
We  may  thus,  with  the  character  worthy  ot  our  nation,  continue  to 
moke  our  sovereign  and  uncontrolled  sway,  (which  it  must  still  re- 
mam,  as  the  natives  are  unable  to  fetl  the  happy  effects  of  a  free 
government),  the  most  benign  despotism  that  ever  existed;  and 
apply  with  the  hand  of  a  parental  monarch,  to  those  who  are  our 
subjects,  the  happy  rules  of  equity  and  moderation  which  we  arc 
taught  from  our  own  constitution. 

*  By  our  commanding  political  situation,  which  gives  us  the  most 
unlimited  power  over  the  native  courts,  we  can  insure  permanent 
tranquillity,  and  induce  them  to  look  on  us  ah  ne  as  the  keystone  of 
India.  Thus  it  will  I  e  our  policy  to  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a 
commonwealth  of  nations,  and  making  ourselves  the  arbiter  of  all  mis¬ 
understandings  among  them,  eradicate  the  ruinous  and  fallacious 
policy  of  short-sighted  imbecile  princes  and  profligate  ministers.’ 

One  of  Uie  Company’s  cruisers  conveyed  our  Author,  with 
about  the  usual  projiortion  of  incidents  by  sea,  to  Cosscir,  a 
tlelectable  place,  where  goml  water  may  be  bud  for  bringing  it 
on  asses  from  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  The  narrative  is 
very  amusing  from  this  landing-place,  across  the  desert,  to  the 
Nile.  The  light  sort  of  feeling  which  this  epithet  expresses, 
might  seem  rather  out  of  place  for  a  story  of  very  severe  hard¬ 
ships,  did  not  the  bold,  elastic,  vivacious  spirit  of  the  narrator  so 
decidedly  exempt  the  reader  from  a  grave  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  in(licU*d  by  a  dreadful  beat,  combined  with  deficiency 
of  water  and  sustenance,  protracted  and  almost  unmitigated 
fatigue,  and  the  -extremely  barrassing  effect  of  the  puce  and 
movement  |)eculiar  to  the  camel.  An  oppressive  degree  of 
illness  was  the  result  of  this  combination  of  grievances.  But 
Uie  forced  march  was  resolutely  prosecuted  to  (lie  Nile;  and  he 
came  in  contact  at  Khenn^  with  a  stream  so  delightful  to  the 
senses  after  such  a  journey,  and  rendered  most  imposing  to  the. 
mind  by  so  many  interesting  and  solemn  reminiscences.  Here 
he  was  somewhat  vexed  to  learn  that  only  the  day  before,  Mr. 
Salt  had  passed  by  on  his  return  from  Thebes,  where,  with  Mr. 
Beecby,  his  secretary  and  assistant  draughtsman,  he  had  been 
spending  five  active  months  among  the  ruins.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  messtmger  sent  down  the  river  might  overtake  him  not 
very  far  below,  to  request  him  to  wait  for  our  Author ;  but  the 
^  first  sight  of  each  other  was  to  be  at  the  coDsiifs  bouse  at  Cairo, 
where  they  arrived  but  few  hours  apart.  The  eager  wish  to 
visit  Tbeb^,  was  repressed,  almost  as  soon  as  It  sprung  in  our 
Author's  mind,  by  the  imperious  sense  of  duty,  which  forbade 
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him  such  a  use  of  the  three  days  which  would  hate  siifficeil 
fur  thither  and  returning  to  the  spot  wliere  he  was.  This 
could  nut  but  be  a  severely  mortifying  restriction.  He  took 
time  for  a  hasty  examination  of  the  temple  of  Dcndera,  of 
which  we  read  with  interest  one  description  more. 

Some  unpleasant  rencounters  with  Turkish  rudeness  occurrerl 
in  the  passas^o  down  the  Nile ;  but  these  were  of  little  account 
compared  with  the  serious  danger  formerly  threatened  by  Arab 
robbers  and  assassins.  The  stronc^  and  relentless  hand  of  Ali ' 
Pacha  has  effectually  cleared  all  Europe  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
the  Mamelukes,  and  etfected  a  state  of  safety  and  good  order 
unknown  in  the  country  for  ages  before.  There  is  to  be  no 
plundering  or  exaction  in  Egypt  except  his  own  ;  but  his  own 
is  insatiable  and  remorseless.  The  Colonel  repeats  the' 
description  of  All's  despotism  as  given  him  by  an  Italian  sur* 
geon  at  Sciout. 

*  My  visitor  was  only  surprised  how  it  was  continued,  since  all 
ranks,  soldiers  and  husbandmen,  were  equally  in  thraldom.  He  stated 
that  the  sums  of  money  which  the  Pacha  drew  every  year  from  the 
country  and  the  sale  of  its  produce,  were  inconceivable,  and  that  he 
would  never  permit  any  one  to  grow  rich  but  himself.  He  seizes  the 
grain,  tobacco,  butter,  cloth,  and  in  short  every  production  of  the 
country,  and  pays  for  them  what  he  thinks  fit,  only  allowing  the 
Arabs  and  ('opts  enough  to  exist  on,  thus  rendering  himself  abhorred 
by  the  cultivator  of  the  ground :  while,  by  having  taken  into  bis 
hands  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  he  has  made  the  mer¬ 
chant  destitute.  All  the  exports  are  derived  from  his  grananX^s  or 
warehouses.’ 

He  still  maintains  a  shew  of  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  empire,  hut  would  instantly,  it  is  believed, 
declare  himself  independent,  if  he  had  a  sea  force  adequate  to 
the  protection  of  his  commerce.  It  is  anticipated  that  he  will  at 
all  events  do  this  after  a  while,  if  his  life  be  continued.  Our 
Author  was  introduced  to  him,  at  Cairo,  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  we 
transcribe  the  first  sentences  of  tlie  account  of  the  interview. 

*  His  highness  was  plainly  dressed.  He  is  not  above  five  feet  nine 
inches  high,  but  of  a  most  pleasing  and  open  countenance,  without 
any  indications  whatever  of  age  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  above  thirty-nine  or  forty,  though  he  is  older.  He  sat  down 
with  his  legs  under  him  on  a  sofa,  with  a  large  pillow  to  support  his 
back,  and  seemed  particularly  glad  to  see  Mr.  Salt,  who,  it  appears, 
has  established  a  feeling  of  repect  for  the  British  name  and  character 
throughout  Egypt,  so  strong  that  individuals  of  a  rival  European 
nation  when  on  the  Nile,  being  challenged  from  the  shore  by  the 
police,  have  been  known  to  call  out  that  they  were  Inqlaize,^  *  He 
smoked  during  the  whole  time;  his  pipe  being  splendidly  ornamented 
with  jewels.  He  had  several  rings  on,  one  with  a  single  diamond  of 
very  large  size.  His  manner  was  delightful ;  soft,  mild,  and  courtly, 
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such  as  would  bear  a  couiparUon  with  tlie  most  polished  European  I 
prince.  All  the  while  we  were  in  his  company,  we  reclined  upon  the  I 
sofas,  with  the  utmost  familiarity,  whicli  towards  Europeans  he  rather  I 
encourages,  no  doubt  for  the  reason  he  assigned  to  Mr.  Salt,  that  ■ 
they  w  ere  the  only  |)eoplc  from  whom  he  got  information.'  9 

lie  evinced  much  shrewdness  in  some  of  the  various  political  1 
inquiries  hy  which  he  shewed  that  he  is  a  man  who,  even  in  the 
common  routine  of  ceremony,  will  nut  a  moment  forget  to  mind 
his  business. —  For  the  Christians,  there  have  not,  in  point  of 
protection  and  even  lavour,  been  such  times  in  Egypt,  lor  a  | 
thousand  years.  f  | 

The  most  interesting  pari  of  the  volume  is  the  chapter  near  ; 
the  end,  relating  the  Author's  communications  with  Mr.  Salt  M 
and  Hcl/oni  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  his  adventures  in  ^ 
company  with  the  latter,  into  the  most  interior  gloom  of  the  two  | 
great  Pyramids  now  open.  The  animated  descriptive  narrative  | 
is  brief,  and  the  admirable  operations  and  discoveries  of  Belzoni  I 
and  Cuviglia,  have  already  been,  through  several  popular  channels,  | 
made  familiar  to  the  reading  public.  One  circumstance  referred  | 
in  passing,  by  our  Author,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  been  | 
ineHtioned,  namely,  that  Hcl/oni  had  commenced  operations  for  I 
cq>cning  the  third  great  Pyramid.  As  the  report  of  his  death  ^ 
appears  to  be  satisfactorily  eontraciicted,  we  earnestly  wish  to  I 
liear  that  this  grand  undertaking  has  not  been  abandoned.  It  I 
may  l»e  hoped  tliat  the  solemn  recesses  of  that  structure,  unlike  | 
the  fate  of  the  one  recently  o|>enrd,  have  not  been  violated  by  slu-  1 
pid  barhat  ian  miisaekers  for  gold,  and  that  the  contents,  found  as  I 
originally  entombed  or  ciishi  ined,  may  decide  tinally,  the  question  | 
relative  to  tlie  design  of  these  n.ysterious  and  enormous  monu-  | 
ments.  Our  Atithor,  who  had  himself  the  fortune  of  putting  I 
theory  and  speculation  suddenly  to  a  stand,  by  bringing  from  the  | 
sarcophagus  of  the.  Pyramid  opened  hy  BelKoni,  some  bones  of  I 
the  boM  species,  will  hardly  allow  there  should  now  be  any  ques*  1 
tion  that  the  Pyramids  are  tombs  of  Apis.  Every  person  1 
whose  imagination  has  been  fascinated  by  4lic  dark  wonders  of  { 
Egypt,  will  be  gratified  to  understand  that  a  work  is  expected 
from  ^Ir.  Salt,  on  the  siihject  of  the  recent  and  still  prosc'cutetl  J 
rest  arclics  and  discoveries,  illustrated  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
of  graphical  re|>resenlation. 

'I'he  liicntenaiit-Coloners  work  contains  a  large  and  well 
imgraved  map  of  the  seat  of  the  Pindarry  and  Mahratta  war,  j 

and  a  moderate  number  of  jilatos,  for  the  greater  part  coloured,  1 

representing  costumes  and  several  remarkable  localities.  Al-  ! 
lowing  for  the  slight  and  hasty  mode  in  which  this  kind  of  deco¬ 
rations  is  got  up,  they  are  pretty  well  done. 
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Art.  II.  1.  The  Cahhistic  Clerf^y  defended^  fif^d  the  Doctrines  of 
Calvin  maintained  i  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  James  Beresford,  A  !Vi. 
Rector  of  Kibworth,  occasioned  by  his  Sermon,  preached  in  St. 
Martin's  Church,  at  the  Bishop's  late  Visitation,  and  nrinted  at 
the  Request  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy.  By  Edwani  Thomas 
Vaughan,  A.M.  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  and  All  Saints',  and  Rector 
of  Foston,  Leicestershire.  Second  Edition  With  a  Preface,  On. ii- 
sions,  Alterations,  and  large  Additions.  8vo.  pp  291.  Leicester.  1818. 

2.  Strictures  on  a  Sermon,  entitled  Ah  Examination  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Calvin,**  preached  at  a  Visitation  at  Leicester,  on  Friday,  July 
2,  1818,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Beresford,  M.A  and  on  “  A  Letter"  to 
him ;  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.A.  By  Philos. 
8vo.  London. 


\  FC  LL  oblivion  should  no  doubt  be  accorded  to  an  auHior, 
for  all  those  improprieties  of  a  first  edition  of  a  work, 
which  he  sees  fit  to  retrench  when  he  publishes  a  second.  Re¬ 
pentance  evidenced  by  amendment,  satisfies  the  cltims  of  of¬ 
fended  decorum.  We  speak  therefore  only  of  Mr.  Vaughan's 
second  etlition.  But,  in  strictness,  he  banly  deserves  this  in¬ 
dulgence,  both  because  his  Letter  still  abounds  with  the  in¬ 
dications  of  a  hostile  temper,  and  contains  many  highly  irre¬ 
verent  impertinenct^,  and  because  he  explicitly  defends  what 
he  has  not  ventured  to  reprint.  It  a|)pears  that  he  has  reviewed, 
at  leisure,  the  inconsiderate  effusions  of  his  first  vexation, 
without  regret  or  conviction.  We  are  nut  sure,  itidee4l,  that 
Mr.  Vaughan  might  not  be  altogether  more  gratified  by  the 
haling  forwartl  of  his  first  edition,  than  by  a  mere  acquiescence 
in  the  corrections  of  the  second.  Men  of  much  courage,  and 
who  liave  a  high  faith  in  the  propriety  of  all  they  have  once 
said,  would,  in  must  cases,  choose  rather  to  be  roughly  handled 
as  culprits,  than  quietly  dismissed  as  ueniteiKs. 

The  fiery  lovers  of  contention  may  derive  an  exhilaration— an 
inspiration  from  the  demonstration  of  kinilrcsl  sentiments  in  an 
opponent ;  but  a  man  of  a  reflecting  and  pious  mind  would  often 
rather  leave  the  solemn  and  affecting  truths  of  religion  tinder  a 
momentary  dishonour  in  the  hands  of  the  loud  dogmatist,  than 
attempt  to  rescue  them  from  such  keeping.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  volume  before  us. 

Mr.  Vaughan  writes  with  a  sort  of  force  of  manner,  and  he 
reasons,  at  times,  with  some  ability ;  but  altogether,  in  point  of 
subject  and  treatment,  his  book  is  so  much  like  to  the  trouble¬ 
some  mosquito-swarms  of  *  Letters,’  and  *  Replies,’  and  *  Ap- 
*  peals,’  and  ‘  Vindications,*  and  ‘  Inquiries,’  that  flit  past  us 
every  day,  that  we  should  not  have  referred  to  it,  had  it  not  been 
in  some  other  respects  distinguished  from  the  crowd.  It  is  so, 
by  the  explicit  avowal  of  controversial  maxims  in  flagitious 
contrariety  to  apostolic  precept  and  example,  by  a  very  UQ* 
VoL.  XU.  N.S.  C 
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(liopaiicy,  and  tiy  an  inappropriutt*  arroi^ance  on  points 
of  ill*'  liisrhest  (lifliciilu  an<l  olincurity.  We  commend  Mr. 
Vaiii^han’s  coiitr«vt*rsial  trankii«‘j*s,  and  we  use  the  same  frank¬ 
ness  in  thus  expressinir,  not  the  jud*^ment  of  an  individual, 
hut,  as  wc  imagine,  the  otfeiidcd  feeling  of  every  rightly  tem|)ered 
mind. 

Kiirly  in  his  Letter,  Mr.  Vaughan  couiplains  of  the  hostility 
of  his  opponent  :  ‘  Sir,*  he  says,  (p.  4.)  *  we  do  not  want 
*  pugilists  ut  this  time  in  the  ministry.*  Tliis  seems  plainly 
to  mean,  that  men  whose  violence  of  tein|>er  and  dogmatism 
of  spirit  lead  them  into  persotial  controversy,  more  from  the 
love  of  warfare  and  the  ho|>e  of  individual  triumph,  than  from  a 
holy  concern  for  religious  truth,  are,  as  Mr.  Vaughan  thinks, 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  in  tlie  present  state  of  the 
Church.  This  is  an  excellent  sentiment.  It  is,  it  should  appear, 
Mr.  Vaugtian*s  opinion,  and  it  is  the  opinion,  we  may  add,  of  nil 
men  of  sound  judgement  and  of  Christian  feeling,  that,  as  well 
the  external  credit  of  Christianity,  as  the  healing  and  the  purity 
of  the  Church,  eminently  call  for  those  men  only  to  stand 
forward  in  the  controversy  of  the  day,  who  have  enough  great¬ 
ness  of  spirit  to  forget  the  littlenesses  of  |>ersonal  attack,  while 
they  coolly,  meekly,  and  laboriously  strive  to  explain  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  others  who  ignorantly  oppose  themselves  to  the  truth. 

But  perhaps  we  should  allow  Mr.  Vaughan  to  give  his  own 
comment  upon  the  phrase  we  have  quoted  from  him  ;  for  this, 
we  must  go  back  to  his  preface. 

*  The  controvenialUt  is  a  wrestler;  and  is  at  fhll  liberty  to  do  all 
he  can,  in  the  fair  and  honest  exercise  of  his  art,  to  supplant  his  an¬ 
tagonist.  He  must  not  only  be  dexterous  to  put  in  his  blow  forcibly, 
but  roust  have  a  readioess  to  menace  with  scorn  and  to  tease  with 
derision,  if  haply  he  may  by  these  means  unnerve  or  unman  his  com¬ 
petitor.  The  controversialist  must  **  strive  lawfully  :**  never  allow¬ 
edly  misstating  his  adversary,  or  adducing  a  false  fact,  or  overcharg¬ 
ing  or  mis-colouring  a  true  one ;  but,  with  these  dishonourable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  I  know  not  that  he  is  under  any  obligation  to  withhold  a 
particle  of  his  skill  and  strength^  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  in 
this  truly  Spartan  conflict.* 

If  we  should  forget  for  a  moment,  that  this  heathenish 
bravado  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  hear 
it  only  under  the  impression  of  common  principles,  it  surely 
would  not  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  cool,  effective  force  ot  a 
calm  mind  ;  still  less  so,  when  compared  with  the  qjick  ouuTy 
extorteil  by  Uie  blows  of  his  antagonist:  Sir,  we  do  not  want 
**  pngiluts.**  Omne  injirmum  naturd  querulum. 

Where  there  is  the  most  conscious  strength,  there  shall  wc 
find  the  least  irascibility  ;  where  the  most  true  courage,  there 
4he  least  hostile  parade  ;  where  the  most  argumentative  Iran- 
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quiHity>  there  the  least  impertinence,  and  aflR^^ted  sportiveness ; 
where  the  roost  intimate  conviction,  there  the  least  niouthini^ 
asseveration;  where  the  roost  luminous  apprehension,  there 
the  least  declamatory  lo^ic ;  and,  hnally,  where  there  is  the 
widest  intellectual  comprehension  and  capacity  for  profound 
reflection,  there  the  least  disposition  to  intolerant,  infallible 
dof^matism.  These  we  are  accustomed  to  consitler  ns  fl^eiici  al 
maxims,  the  justness  of  which  is  sufficiently  established  by  ob¬ 
servation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  to  the  same  source  all  the  various 
symptoms  of  the  petty  controversial  spirit.  'Fhe  |>etulance,  the 
impertinence,  the  stiff  levity  without  grace  or  jovousness,  the 
sour-tasted  jests,  that  give  the  finishing  touch  of  absurdity  to 
the  vexed  ruefulness  of  the  manner,  the  positivenrss,  the 
clarion-triumph  of  demonstration  on  subjects  barely  within 
range  of  the  humblest  surinise,  the  fierce  defianees  and  large 
challenges,  sported  only  in  tiroes  and  places  of  trusty  shelter ; 
all  these  tilings,  we  say,  are  easily  traced  to  the  same  source. 
They  are  but  the  several  expressions  of  the  uneasiness  and  the 
anxieties  of  o|)pressed  and  labouring  imbecility.  We  find 
them  developed,  more  or  less,  in  all  temperaments  which  are 
characterized  by  their  vivacioHB  feeblen^Hg,  Dogmatism  or 
the  unreasoning  obtrusion  of  individual  opinion,  as  the  rule  and 
termination  of  discussion,  has,  it  musVbe  ackiiowletlged,  dis¬ 
tinguished  some  eminently  powerful  minds ;  but  we  venture 
the  remark,  that  in  such  cases  it  has  been  the  result  and  has 
served  as  the  shelter  of  much  constitutional  indolence ;  or  at  least, 
that  it  has  been  resorted  to  defensively.  By  a  ponderous  and 
overwhelming  dogmatism,  men  of  such  minds,  wearied  with  the 
annoyance  of  inferior  writers,  have  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
sort  of  impregnable  munition  of  arrogance  on  the  field  of  ar¬ 
gument.  The  names  of  Warburton,  Horsley,  and  especially  of 
•lohnson,  will  occur  to  the  reader  in  illustration  of  our  meaning. 

Though  there  is  at  present  much  controversy  stirring,  and 
though  many  publications  are  continually  issuing  from  the  press, 
which  are  full  as  unpleasing  and  ns  reprehensible  as  Mr.  Be- 
resford’s  ‘  Sermon,*  and  Mr.  Vaughan’s  *  Letter,’  yet  these  are 
not  the  dog-days  of  controversy ;  the  public  mind  has  mainly 
another  direction  ;  our  atmosphere  is  not  darkened,  as  in  some 
former  periods,  with  angry  swarms  that  eat  up  every  thing 
gpreen  and  pleasant,  and  defile  all  the  wholesome  food  that  re¬ 
mains.  This  then  is  the  time  in  which  it  may  be  hoped,  that  an 
extensively  prevailing  good  sense,  and  a  large  propiHiion  of 
unheated  opinion,  will  prevail  to  reform  the  style  of  polemic 
writing  ana  speaking.  We  would  fain  think  it  probable,  that 
the  mean,  and  yet  grievous  vices  of  religious  discussion,  will, 
ere  long,  be  put  to  shame.  Little  irascible  spirits,  which  are 
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become  more  iioxioun  uniter  tlie  irritation  o(*  Uceratcii  insii^nifi^ 
caiice,  \%ill  timl  that  they  muat  either  slink  away  into  their  chinks 
niul  crevi(*es,  or  learn  kiiiillier  manners  it'  they  come  abroail. 

It  iiv'eils  not  follow  that  Cliristiuns  shoutil  lu^coine  iniliDerent, 
cither  to  tlie  dclencc  or  the  precision  of  rdit^ious  truth,  or  that 
solid,  sober  controversy  sliould  be  neglected.  Men  of  calm  and 
elevated  minds  will  be  much  more  likely  to  ens^au^e  in  the  sedate 
defence  of  their  principles,  when  they  shall  be  less  exposed  to 
those  annoyances  and  distrusts  of  personal  attack  to  which  thcjf 
are  the  most  peculiarly  sensible.  If  personal  controversy  were 
to  fall  into  general  dise^teem,  bein^  held,  with  rare  exceptions, 
to  oric^inate  mainly  in  impatient  self-importance,  the  greater 
part  of  the  occasions  of  the  scandals  we  have  referred  to,  would 
be  cut  otV,  and  the  contagion  they  have  spread  might  almost 
bciromc  extinct. 

But  we  must  revert  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Vaughan’s  Ijcttcr. 
It  would  not  be  reuNOiiable  to  exact  of  every  one  who  writes  on 
religious  subjects,  that  he  bi*  gifted  with  good  taste,  or  a  sense 
of  the  liner  proprieties  of  stvie  ;  but  we.  think  that  in  the  absence 
ol  good  taste  and  nicer  feeling,  a  right  spirity  and  an  affecting, 
apprehension  of  Divine  things,  will  sutlice  to  preserve  a  writer, 
when  touching  upon  the  most  solemn  artieWs  of  the  faith,  from 
such  frigid  trilling  as  the  following  sentences  exhibit.  Mr. 
Vaughan  is  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Repro* 
bution. 

•  Why,  Sir,  I  will  fight  with  you  upon  this  theme,  as  the  Greeks 
did  for  the  recovery  of  their  dead  Patroclus — as  “  Micliacl  the  Arch¬ 
angel,  when  contending  with  the  Devil  he  disputed  about  the  dead 
body  of  Moses” — as  the  famed  Athenian  who  grasped  his  ship  with 
his  teeth,  when  he  had  no  longer  a  hand  to  hold  it  hy. — It  shall  be 
with  a  loss  not  less  than  life,  that  I  resign  this  splendid  atte>tHtion 
( Horn.  viii.  to  the  triumphal  origin,  procession,  and  coro¬ 
nation  of  grace  in  the  Uctlecined!’  p.  1CX3.  * 

Such  turns  us,  *’  You  begin  to  sipicak  a  little  through  the  ap- 
^  pndiensioii  that  your  ”  calling”  will  not  stand,  and  so  you  put  in 
‘  a  botch  to  mend  it,’ — ‘  Do  look  again,  Mr.  Rector  of  Kibwurih, 

*  at  your  eleventh  Article,  and  the  three  Homilies  on  Salvation,’ 
— and  many  others  like  them  which  might  be  quoted,  iieeil  we 
assure  Mr.  V^aughati,  are  in  themselves  ns  inane  as  they  are 
ill-placed.  If,  as  he  says,  (p.  Idl)  the  sarcastic  language  of  his 
adversary  has  ‘  given  a  double  portion  of  gall  to  the  ink  ot  his 

*  letter,'  his  vapid  jestiiigs,  insteail  of  disguising  t'ne  hud 
saTonr,  leave  it  on  his  pages  in  its  slate  of  simple  nanseousiiess. 

Mr.  \  aughan  tKH'upies  .1  Ui  ge  poriion  of  his  volume  in  de- 
femllng  the  gratuiunis  <!ogfn«i  of  K'*j>rohation.  Although  we 
shotdd  fe  I  V  TV  rebiciatit  to  enter  upon  ;i.Hl  topic  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  04  siicli  a  writer,  vet,  uad  we  oostTvcii  in  his  treatmeui  of 
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•H  any  argunn*iit  new  or  striking  we  slioiiUi  doultllcss  have  re- 
ferrtMl  to  it.  Aa  lor  the  calloua  arrof^aiu'e  ol'  hin  manner,  and 
the  indecent  clisMonance  of  hin  l.in^iiat^e  with  (he  style  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  should  he  sorry,  even  by  our  reprehension,  to  retard  the 
course  of  thiit  hasty  oblivion,  which,  happily,  waits  at  hand  to 
wipe  out  the  seaiid.il  ot  such  efliisions. 

Tlie  Autlior  of  the  “  Strictures**  writes  with  coinineinlable 
temper,  modesty,  and  modiTution.  His  pamphlet  is,  we  think. 
In  the  main  judicious.  He  thus  concludes  his  remarks  upon 
Mr  Vaufifhan’s  Lit‘Uer.  Speaking  of  the  second  edition,  he 
says  : 

*  The  end  of  the  Letter  is  considerably  altered  and  enlnrfted ;  but 
not  Fo  as  to  ulfect  the  force  of  the  foreifoing  ^«trictures.  It  was 
before  very  ubjectioirahle,  cont^iining  a  great  deal  even  of  vulgarity 
in  its  abuse:  hut  oven  now,  the  levity,  violence,  and  rancour  which 
it  breathes,  are  exceedingly  unbecoming,  and  likely  to  prove  injurious 
to  Hie  dot*tnnes  k  defends  While  reading  tlvat  part  where  Calvinism 
is  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  being  immoral  and  pernicious  in  its 
effects,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  himself  gives  more 
than  an  answer  to  all  that  he  advances,  by  the  spirit  which  he  -nani* 
Tests.  A  bad  spirit  is  equally  as  opposed  to  the  Gospel  as  bad  con¬ 
duct:  and  whatever  be  the  system  that  produces  it,  that  system,  if 
such  a  spirit  be  its  common  fruit,  becomes  very  suspicious ;  it  carries 
on  its  very  face  the  strongest  objection  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
And  the  Calvinism  maintained  and  defended  by  our  author,  as  far  as 
I  know  or  have  read  or  beard  of  the  religious  world,  generally  pro* 
duces  a  spirit  which  is  not  very  like  that  of  the  Gospel,— a  spirit, 
whose  essence  is  pride,  whose  ingredients  are  conceit,  self  sufficiency, 
contempt  for  others  who  entertain  different  views  from  themselves, 
and  a  haughty,  dogmatical,  and  overbearing  coiitidence  in  their  own 
peculiar  opinions.  Surely  these  are  **  sour  gra|)es;**  these  are 

corrupt  fruit,**  which  cannot  grow  but^  on  a  •*  corrupt  tree.**  But 
whiU  are  the  peculiar  graces  of  a  Christian  I  Are  they  not  love,  hu¬ 
mility  and  moderation,  sympathy  and  tenderness,  a  genuine  philan¬ 
thropy  and  an  unfeigned  disposition  to  render  good  fur  evil  and 
blessing  for  railing  ?  Whilst  brilliant  talents,  generosity,  and  all  the 
heroic  virtues  are  to  be  found  in  man  even  in  his  natur^  state,  these 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Christian ;  there  being  no  other  soil  but  the 
renewed  and  sanctified  heart  where  they  can  nonrish  and  grow  up  to 
maturity.  Mere  **  knowledge  puffeth  up,'*  and  is  no  distinctive 
mark  ;  faith  **  to  remove  mountains*’  is  of  itself  of  no  avail ;  and  a 
tirnineM  of  mind  to  give  the  body  to  be  burned,**  may  be  possessed 
without  true  religion,  and  **  profiteth  nothing  :**  but  the  giand  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  a  Chrisuan  is  '*  charity,"  or  love,— that  love  which  **  ia 
kind,*’  which  "  is  not  puffed  up,"  and  which  "  is  not  easily  pro- 
yoked."  *  pp.  97— 9. 
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IT  is  not  wholly  without  example  in  the  modern  history  of 
”  letiern,  that  territories  which,  time  immemorial,  have  been 
enjoyed  as  the  exclusive  property  ot  the  learned  Jew^  and  over 
which  they  have  revelled  and  leitislutcd  with  the  trin-  e$prit  du 
corpu  of*  the  United  Company  of  Merclmnts  oi  Gteat  Britain, 

^  Iratlin^  to  the  East  Indies/  ha>e  nltiiuately  been  thrown  open 
or  abandoned  to  the  unlicensed  traflic  autl  schismatic  zeal  of 
plain  sense  and  unhMtered  acuteness.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  largest  estimate  of  the  value  of  minute  learning, 
to  conceive  very  possible  cases  in  which  the  public  may  be  the 
gainers  by  such  irruptions  upon  the  domains  of  the  aristocracy 
of  Ictteri.  Without  implying  so  absurd  a  proposition  as  that 
i  relative  erudition  is  not  necessarily  available  for  the  illustration 

I  of  whatever  is  obscure  or  obsolete,  it  is  impossible  to  be  insensU 

I  ble  to  the  great  drawback  to  its  value,  occasioned  by  the  ungo- 

I  veritable  love  of  display,  and  the  inconceivable  fanciVulness  and 

puerility  of  bypotlieses,  into  which  the  devotees  of  critical  litera* 
ture  have  bcHsn  one  and  all  begtiilcKl.  There  is  a  trifling  with 
learning,  unfortunately  but  too  habitual  in  this  department  of 
letters,  which,  to  any  man  whose  pursuits  accustom  him  to  be 
in  earnest,  is  still  less  endurable  than  *  fools  play/  because  it 
assunics  an  importance  and  carries  an  air  of  gravity  which 
fools  play  never  pretends  to. 

In  no  one  branch  of  critical  literature  has  more  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  of  conventional  infatualion*  arisen,  than  in  that  which 
modern  times  have  given  both  birth  and  name  to,  and  which  has 
occupied  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  titled  and  the  untitled, 
under  the  appellation  of  Uiblmgraphy .  Although  essentially 
Miboidinate  in  its  scale  of  importance,  to  practical  science,  to 
s|>eculative  philosophy,  and  to  every  other  branch  of  learning, 
the  results  of  which  more  immediately  concern  the  interests  or 
the  business  of  mankind,  we  are  fully  willing  to  admit  that  the 
study  of  Bibliography,  cultivated  as  it  has  oeen  with  romantic 
ardour  for  the  last  half  century,  has  not  been  unattended  with 
numerous  advantages.  But  while  acknowledging  the  value  of 
the  assistance  derivetl  from  that  pursuit,  by  elegant  literature  of 
every  description,  and  even  the  additions  made  by  it  to  our 
general  stores  of  intellectual  treasure,  every  mao  whose  concern 
with  the  actual  business  of  life,  or  with  the  anxious  realities  of 
natural,  political,  or  moral  science,  has  been  serious  enough  to 
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teach  liim  the  difference  in  Talue  between  enlarged  undcreUnd* 
iiig  uiid  literary  accomplish loent,  must  turn  with  pity,  if  with  no 
severer  feeling,  from  the  petit -mMtitre  importance  and  the 
solemn,  self-dt^ceitring  trifling  of  the  bulk  of  our  writers  on  early 
liiigliah  literature. 

\Ve  know  of  few  men  who  base  exposed  theroaelv'^  to  se¬ 
verer  animadversion  on  tins  head,  in  the  general  tone  of  their 
productions,  than  the  numerous  commentators  on  the  father  of 
our  English  drama ;  and  it  will  perhaps  one  day  be  the  piiatle 
of  a  more  philosophical  and  less  literary  generation,  whether 
to  be  astonished  most  at  the  profoundness  of  their  research,  or 
the  egregiousnesa  of  their  folly. 

Conventional  immaculacy,  the  great  doctrine  which  formed 
the  link  of  society  for  so  many  generations  past,  baa  already 
received  too  many  shocks,  to  extend  its  protection  much  longer 
to  any  class  of  men,  whether  guilty  of  the  *  capital  oflenoe*  of 
bad  faith,  or  the  *  minor  charge'  of  infatuation.  In  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  men  into  which 
the  great  aggregate  of  society  distributed  itself,  whether  states¬ 
men,  churchmen,  magistrates,  or  scholars,  came  to  a  kind  of  tacit 
k  priori  agreement  among  themselves,  that,  oa  a  hody^  they 
were  exactly  the  mosi  perfect,  the  most  unim|>eachable,  the 
most  authoritative  collection  of  persons  possible ;  and  having 
adopted  this  resolution  nem.  con,  as  to  (h  ir  own  coterie,  Uiey 
made  it  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  recognise  a  precise  eouiformity 
of  irreproachahleness,  intelligence,  ami  iinmaciilacy,  after  their 
Kort,  in  each  and  every  other  of  the  accredited  classificAtions  of 
society.  By  this  finely  contriveil  system  of  *  mutual  credit,* 
the  correspondence  of  life,  the  machinery  of  social  existence, 
the  disposition  of  the  riglhs  and  the  exercise  of  the  capacities 
of  mniikind,  W(*re  carried  on  with  the  least  possible  degree  of 
disturbance  cither  to  individuals  or  bodies ;  animadversion  had 
no  other  name  than  satire  or  scurrility  ;  and  the  perfect  self- 
complacency  and  security  of  ail  ortlers  of  men  were  exceeded 
hy  nothing  but  the  dea<l  stillness  and  the  midnight  slumber  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world. 

J'o  the  reign  of  character  and  credit  has  succeeded,  by  steps 
of  which  the  period  of  our  own  lives  furnishes  the  history,  and 
of  which  we  can  all  recognise  the  result,  if  we  o^niiot  accurately 
trace  the  progress, — a  system  of  universal  in  qaieitpm*  The 
World  having  uiifortun*itely  discovered  that  it  had  been  cheated 
ill  places  where  it  reposed  its  most  implicit  faith,  the  magnitude 
of  the  disappointment  has  pro<liice<l  a  universal  determination 
to  yire  no  more  tru$t.  The  affairs  and  the  policy  of  no  class 
of  men  are  now  exempted  from  the  most  unlicenstHl  scrutiny  1 
and  to  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion  are  submitted  in  shoals,  toe 
moral,  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the  Intellectual  character. 
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not  merely  of  partleii  and  |)rofi‘ssionH,  bnl  of  prince?*,  ])oets,  and 
private  (gentlemen.  So  completely  lias  the  principle,  ‘  Hear 

*  every  one — let  no  uiupiestioned  validity  of  character  shut  the 

•  door  to  the  occiiser,’  miiiied  jHissession  of  the  public  mind, 
that  to  keej)  pace  \Mlh  the  currency  of  the  day,  it  has  even  be¬ 
come  the  cunt  cf  the  ‘  Treasury  Benches,’  to  talk  about  the 
utility — yes,  the  abstract  utility — of  a  vigorous  and  watchful 
op|)ositiou. 

Far  as  the  thin"  has  "one,  we  are  not  quite  sure  if  all  classes 
of  men  are  fully  prepared  for  the  possible,  and  even  ne<‘essary 
result  of  this  exteiniiuiX  spit  it  of  ustful  opposition.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  tliat  it  his  yet  been  much  consideretl  how  far  the 
minor  interests  of  hook -collectors,  editors,  and  publishers,  may 
be  involved  in  the  t^iMierul  work  of  purgation,  which  is  q;oing 
forward,  and  whether  the  public  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  prepa¬ 
ration  to  think,  before  many  moie  lustrums  have  passed,  that  it 
is  time  the  quackery  of  literature  should  go  the  way  of  all  other 
quackery  ;  that  the  spirit  of  rational  reform  which  has  gone 
forth  among  all  classes  of  society,  should  hnd  its  way  even  into 
the  c»‘11h  of  the  curious  ;  and  that  Common  Sense  should  re-as- 
sert  its  paramount  rights,  not  only  to  regulate  the  policy  of 
nations,  but  to  govern  all  the  departments  of  the  coinmoti wealth 
of  letters.  We  me  however  inclint  d  to  believe,  that  the  dawn 
of  such  reform  has  already  broken,  even  in  the  regions  of 
black  letter  literature.  It  is  no  small  cause  of  complacency 
to  find  the  laborious  couceits  of  our  Malones,  our  Uitsons, 
our  Douecs,  and  the  still  more  iustiflerable  bibliographical 
foppery  of  31r.  Frogiiall  Dibdin,  relieverl  by  the  writings  of 
men  such  as  HrNdges  and  Whitaker;  men  who  not  only  rest 
iheir  fame  on  *  high  place’  in  the  courts  of  Anti4|uarianism,  but 
appear  witli  etpiul  credit  in  the  senates,  the  pulpits,  the 
drawing  rooms,  the  closets,  and  even — (we  anticipate  the  smile 
of  their  literary  compeers) — the  Bible  Societies,  of  actual  life. 
From  men  of  this  description,  the  world  bad  a  right  to  expect 
that  mure  ehasti>ed  and  ^philosophical  estimate  of  the  real  ob¬ 
jects  and  value  of  literary  speculations,  and  of  the  relative 
situation  wliieli  they  hold  in  the  circle  of  human  pursuits,  which 
we  might  look  for  in  vain  niiumg  the  fopperies  and  the  fooleries 
of  mere  book- worms.  'fhe  expectation  has  not  been  disap- 

puinteil,  and  the  eousequeiice  b.as  naturally  been,  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  pursuit  in  the  estimation  of  the  sober  and  the 
rational,  exactly  in  the  pro|K)r(ion  that  it  has  descended  from 
the  iiuauiiiary  height  of  pedantic  conceit. 

A  confession  somewhat  more  candid  than  ordinary,  of  the  pa¬ 
ramount  interests  of  the  moral  over  the  literary  world,  has  very 
recently  been  made  to  the  public,  by  a  veteran  disciple  of  the 
school  of  ‘  Elizabethan  lore,’  who,  although  subordinate  to  the 
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writers  we  have  just  adverted  to  in  the  hif^her  walks  of  intelleot, 
ut  least  €*quals  them  in  the  elegance  which  he  has  diffused  over  his 
liferary  protluctions,  and  the  irreproachable  amiableness  of  his 
private  character. 

*  During  too  many  years  of  my  life,  (says  Mr.  Park,)  all 
‘  th»il  was  literary  ‘^eemeil  almost  all  that  was  estimable.  With 
^  a  kind  of  dotage,  1  became  delighteil  by  the  mere  autograph 

*  of  any  hand  connected  with  authorship,  and  squandered  time 

*  and  attention  on  a  wide  cirelc  of  coirt^spondence,  which  had 
‘  vanity,  perhaps,  more  than  a  thirst  after  knowledge,  for  its 
‘  source.  Dut  1  have  been  led  to  perceive  the  perilous  frivolity 
‘  of  such  whimsies  in  advancing  years,  and  to  fix  my  higher 
‘  <lelight  where  the  first  of  “  Royal  Authors”  did— in  those  *‘who 
‘  excel  in  virtue  ” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  this  entire  and  unreserved 
confession,  with  the  dexterous,  oblique,  half- meant  apologies 
which  some  of  our  reverend  Bibliomaniacs  have  occasionally 
sutlered  decorum  to  extort  from  them,  for  their  unceasing  devo¬ 
tion  to  fanes  of  a  different  description  from  canonical  ones. 
However  graceful  these  incidental  allusions  to  ‘  professional 

*  duties’  may  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James’s,  or 
with  whatever  propriety  they  may  iiUHJt  the  eye  of  Right  Reve¬ 
rend  subscribers,  we  would  vtuiture  to  suggest,  that  with  a 
large  majority  of  the  discerning  and  rational  part  of  the  public, 
(exclusive  of  the  MethodisU^) 

*  Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift.’ 

Our  recurrence  to  the  language  of  Shakspeare  reminds  us  that 
we  have  wandered  already  too  far  from  his  new  commentator, 
aii<l  that  it  is  time  to  return. 

In  the  collection  before  us,  of  Meven  hundred  new  readings  of 
the  great  Dramatist,  Mr.  Zachariuh  Jackson  presents  himself 
with  qualifications  of  a  very  different  description  from  those 
brought  to  the  service  by  our  Stevenses  and  Malones  and  Up¬ 
tons,  or  even  by  tlie  gentleman  who  has  so  recently  made 
Sbakspeare  himself  again  without  their  aid.  It  was  well  re¬ 
marked  by  the  Female  biographer  of  Dr  Johnson,  that  *  How- 

*  ever  taste  begins,  we  almost  always  nee  that  it  ends  in  sim- 

*  plicity  ;  the  glutton  finishes  by  losing  his  relish  for  any  thing 

*  highly  sauced,  and  calls  for  his  boiled  chicken,  at  the  close  of 

*  many  yesirs  spent  in  the  search  of  dainties  ;  the  connoisseurs 

*  are  soon  weary  of  Rubens,  and  the  critic's  of  Lucan  ;  and  the 

*  refinements  of  every  kind  h**aped  upon  civil  life,  always  sicken 
‘  their  possessors  before  the  close  of  ii.’  Mr.  Jackson  seems 
to  have  thought,  ami  |>erhaps  not  without  some  reason,  that 
the  readers  of  8tiaks|ieare  were  equally  sickened  with  the  re- 

•  Nuga  Modernegf  12fno.  London,  1818.  p.  29. 
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AnemenU  of  black  letter  learnin§p  which  hsTe  been  heaped  upon 
Aim ;  and  he  has  furnished  a  dish  of  more  simple  int^redients 
for  their  relief.  After  all  the  labour  and  ingenuity  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  our  readers  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  bear  that  the  seven  hundred  new  read¬ 
ings  of  Sir.  Jackson,  many  of  which  are  at  least  plausible,  and 
some  deserving  of  a  still  higher  character,  have  reference  to  no 
other  source  of  illustration  &an  patient  ingenuity,  and  an  ‘  inti^ 

*  mate  acquaintance  with  the  printing  busineiB  in  nil  itt 

*  ArancAea.'  That  is  to  say,  from  an  habitual  and  regularly 
initiated  familiarity  with  the  modus  operandi  of  the  blunders  to 
which  compositors  are  liable  in  composing,  correcting,  &c. 
Mr.  J.  has  laboriously  addressed  himself  to  the  application 
of  that  knowledge,  to  the  obscure  passages  of  Shaksiieare; 
and  by  transpositions,  substitutions,  and  deletions  of  letters 
and  points,  restored  at  least  a  semblance  of  sense  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  passages,  which,  if  not  amounting  to  demon¬ 
strative  restoration,  is  at  least  equally  satisfactory  with  some  of 
the  far-fetched  unexplanatory  illustrations  of  the  regular  com¬ 
mentators,  if  indeetl  not  more  so.  We  wish  very  heartily  that 
Mr.  Jackson's  suggestions  had  been  distinguished  from  those 
of  his  predecessors,  by  the  absence  not  only  of  erudite  affecta¬ 
tion,  hut  also  of  that  dogmatic  spirit  of  self-confidence  and  un¬ 
founded  positiveness,  which  he  complains  of  with  too  much  jus. 
tice,  in  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  while,  with  the  com¬ 
mon  oversight  of  humanity,  he  unconsciously  multiplies  offence 
in  his  own  person.  ]\lr.  Jackson  must  remember  that  he  has 
now  set  all  the  compositors  and  press  readers  in  England  upon 
restoring  the  text  of  Shakspeare ;  and  when  the  time  shall 
arrive,  that  the  ptihlic  shaH  he  in  plenary  possession  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  these  gentlemen,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
maxim,  Qtiot  homines  tot  svntentifPf  will  be  found  to  be  appli¬ 
cable  equally  to  the  tmlearned  and  the  learned. 

We  piocee<l  to  extract  a  few  of  what  strike  us  as  favourable 
s|>ecimcns  of  Mr.  Jackson's  ingenuity. 

‘  Merry  Wives  ot  Windsor.  Act  II,  Scene  2. 

*  Pistol.  1  will  ntort  the  sum  in  equipage. 

‘  Equipage  is  certainly  a  very  familiar  word  ;  but,  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
1  mu'i  .a\,  “  'Miai  it  » \er  meant  itoien  goo</%,  I  am  yet  to  learn.”  The 
com(M)situr  mist(M>k  itu*  word:  our  Aoihor  wrote, 

*  1  will  ri'Tort  the  sum  in  equipoise. 

•  /trforf,  (return,')  («qnal  weight.)  1  will  return  you  equal 

weight  in  money.  “  No,**  savs  Falstafl,  “  not  a  penny.*'  The  oi  was 
taken  for  an  o,  the  i  bt  ing  cIom  ly  joiiM*d  to  the  o;  and  the  2  for  a  g,  the 
w'c»rd  equipoise  being  formerly  spi'lt  equipoize. 
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‘  Much  Adt»  about  Nothing.  Act  V,  Scone  1. 

*  Leon  aTo.  Bring  me  alkihor  who  so  lov'd  his  child, 

Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwMm'd  like  mine, 

And  bid  him  spe^k  of  patience  ; 

Measure  his  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 

And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain, 

As  thus  for  thus  ;  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 

In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form  : 

If  such  a  one  w  ill  smile  and  stroak  his  beard. 

And  hollow,  wag,  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan ; 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  cnnfUc  u'astcrs  ;  bring  him  yet  to  me, 

And  1  of  hiiti  will  gather  patience.* 

This  is  part  of  the  fine  answer  of  Leonato  to  Antonio,  when 
exhorted  liy  him  to  lay  aside  the  severity  of  his  grief.  Mr. 
Jackson's  observations  are  too  long  for  insertion,  but  we  will 
leave  his  emendation  to  speak  for  itself. 

* - Make  misfortune  drunk 

With  caudle^waters* 

*  The  word  in  the  manuscript  not  being  sufficiently  intelligible,  the, 
compositor  made  tlie  best  be  could  of  it the  u  and  it  are  scarcely  dis* 
tinguishable  one  from  the  other ;  and  having  composed  candle  instead  of 
caudle^  concluded  that  as  there  was  no  such  thing  as  cand/c* waters,  it 
necessarily  must  be  cundie-U'astcrb/ 

‘  Merchant  of  Venice.  Act  11,  Scene  8. 

*  Sa  LARI  NO.  And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 

*  Three  errors  appear  in  this  passage,  all  owing  to  the  loss  of.  fa, 
whicl)  having  dropped  out  of  the  page  in  its  metal  state,  left  two  words 
remaining  instead  of  one;  and  this  error  occasioned  a  second  in  the 
word  of,  I'he  original  unquestionably  read, 

And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me, 

Let  It  not  entertain  your  mind  off  love/ 

‘  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.  Act  I,  Scene  3. 

*  Helena.  1  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  ; 

Yet  in  this  captviut  and  intrnible  sieve, 

1  still  |>our  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still.* 

'  Tins  unintelligible  passage,  and  which  has  been  almost  despairingly 
relinquished  by  my  prt‘decpssors,  may,  I  think,  be  made  to  recover  its 
pristine  biaiity. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  observes :  The  word  captious^  1  never  found  in  this 
semse ;  yet  1  cannot  tell  what  to  substitute,  unless  cariaNs',  *or  r'Htnu** 
III  w  hat  sense  ray  predecessor  understood  the  passage,  1  know  iu>t:  but, 
from  my  conception  of  it,  the  word  carious  would  prove  the  most  impo¬ 
tent  of  any  in  his  Dictionary*  •  •  •  •  # 
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1  know  1  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 

Vet  in  this  copious  anu  iiitenible  sieve, 

1  hiill  pour  in  the  waters  of  roy  love, 

And  lack  nui  to  lose  still. 

Winter's  Tule.  Act  III,  Scene  3. 

‘  Clown.  Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more 
‘  We  should  read. 

Chamber  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more. 

From  the  old  saying,  **  Kei'p  yogr  tongue  within  your  teeth,  and  shut 
the  chamber  door** 

*  MaclH'th.  Act  IV,  Scene  1. 

‘  Macbeth. - And  thy  AoiV, 

'1  h<»u  other  gold-bound  bro^  is  like  the  first/ 

Mr.  Jackson  remarks  with  some  plausibility  : 

*  I'he  colour  ot  the  hair  is  an  object  of  loo  little  consideration  to  at¬ 
tract  Marbtil/s  notice  at  such  a  jiinctuir:  nay,  it  is  weak  and  mvolous: 
whereas  a  desct  latant,  know  n,  l>s  his  majestic  form,  to  Ih'  ifkc  his  great 
ancestor,  whose  hnr  he  is,  conveys  a  lofty  sound,  and  is  a  striking  pic¬ 
ture  of  legitimate  royalty. 

*  This  reading,  however,  would  ^oem  to  require  another  alteration. 

- And  thy  Acir, 

This  other  gidd-tmund  brow,  is  like  the  first. 

Particularly  as  the  apparition  of  which  Macbeth  speaks  is  only  the 
second. 

‘  Coriolamis.  Act  I,  Scene  3. 

‘  Valeria.  What  are  you  sewitig  here?  a  fine  spot^  in  good  faith. 

‘  Valeria  means  amusement  ;  We  certainly  should  read, 

* - - - A  fine  sport,  in  good  faith. 

*  The  r  droppixi  out  in  placing  the  pages  for  imposition^  and,  as  the 
letters  fornunJ  a  piTteci  word,  the  coi  rector  overlooked  the  error/ 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Act  V',  Scene  2. 

•  Clvopatra.  My  country’s  high  ppramidcs  my  gibbet, 

*  A  transposition  has  certainly  been  made  in  this  passage:  the  es  in 
pyramides  be  long  to  high^  with  which,  and  the  addition  of  a  t,  a'  pure 
sense  is  obtained. 

- rather  make 

M>  country’s  highest  pyramid  my  gibbet, 

.And  hang  me  up  in  chains* 

‘  King  Liar.  Act  IV,  Scene  4. 

*  Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him* 

*  How  could  my  predecessors  reconcile  this  reading? — so  elbows  him! 
This,  coQtrasti'd  with  our  Author's  text,  affords,  I  think,  as  ludicrous  a 
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corruption  as  can  be  met  with  in  these  plays;  but  see  what  the  change 
of  a  single  letter  effects;  anil  what  sublimity  is  obtained  in  place  of 
nonsense.  Our  Author  wrote, 

*  A  sovereign  shame  soul  bou^s  him  :  his  own  unkindness 
That  stripp’d  her  Iruin  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
I'o  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  vcnemouslyf  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia.' 

*  A  sovereign  shame  so  oppresses  the  soul  of  Lear,  for  his  unnatural 
treatment  of  the  virtuous  Cordelia,  that  he  cannot  command  sutlicient 
resolution  to  behold  her.  Any  reader  who  thinks  this  phrase  requires 
an  example,  will  find  one  almost  xerbatim^  in  Psalm  Ivii/ 

‘  Cymbeline.  Act  I,  Scene  5. 

‘  Iachimo.  You  aixi  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser. 

*  Neither  Dr.  Warburlon's  nor  Dr.  Johnsoti's  explanation  has*  cor¬ 
respondent  force  to  illustrate  this  corrupt  passage.  Dr.  Warburton 
reads, — Y'ou  are  afraid:  but  Posthumus  is  not  afraid,  for  he  has  just 
offered  to  stake  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Imogen's  chastity.  ^Ve  should 
read, 

‘  V'ou  are  afliam  'dy  and  therein  the  wiser. 

*  Iachimo  is  aware  that  the  lady  to  whom  Posthumus  alludes,  is  his 
wife ;  and  as  he  has  said  that  the  ring  is  a  part  of  his  fingi  r»  so  his 
wife  being  a  part  of  himself,  the  artful  Italian  tells  him,  that  he  is 
affianced^  and  therein  the  wiser,  to  retain  both  his  wife  and  his  ring. 

*  The  word  affianced  was  not  sufficiently  legible  in  the  manuscript, 
and  being  a  word  not  in  common  use,  the  compositor  made  out  a  friend* 

‘  Act  III,  Scene  6. 

‘  lMOOE?r*  Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they 

Hud  been  my  father's  sons !  then  had  my  prize 
Been  h'Ss ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Poslhumus. 

‘  Though  the  meaning  is  understoo<l,  I  believe  the  text  corrupt. 
Imogen,  as  heiress  of  the  king,  is  a  weight  in  the  national  scales,  that 
much  more  than  equipoises  any  subject;  but  had  the  king  not  lost  his 
son>,  then  must  her  weight,  compaialively,  have  l)een  but  of  little  im¬ 
portance;  and  Posthumus  would  have  approached  nearer  to  a  counter¬ 
poise.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  Sbaksp.*are  wri»te» 

‘  - tiren  had  my  poize 

Hem  less;  ant  more  equal  balla  ting 
Potliee,  i^o^iiiumns. 

*  Thus,  mH  ob^curity  »s  removed  by  su*  •‘tuu’ing  nn  o  for  an  r. 


*  .'.i.  j  i  ^  n  ;;<s‘ion  .Oil  H|.p<  at  ii>t‘  .nore  Conclusive  to  those 
wIm/  a»*  a*  ii  II  .\,i‘  i..e  practtii*  »n  ••in  .vl^S.  to  write  the  initial 

J  '1  ^  Hi  ani>nie^*<»  iiili  *i  s.  AffiiuceU  might  there* 

Aj  liiis^akei.  401  ujtuad* 
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•  Timon  of  Athens.  Act  V,  Scene  3. 

‘  Mr.ssi!«oER.  I  met  a  couruT,  once  mine  ancit'iit  friend  ; — 

Whom,  though  in  general  part  wr  were  oppos’d, 

Yet  our  oM  love  niade  u  partieular  force. 

And  matle  us  spt'ak  like  frieiuls : — 

*  The  oWurily  of  this  passage  arises  from  the  repetition  of  the  word 
made.  This  error  i»  certainly  the  compositor's,  and  arose  from  his 
having  so  n*cenily  composetl  a  similar  word  in  sound  and  characters, 
which  also  afford* d  a  good  sense  to  him  ;  who,  in  the  progress  of  his 
work,  perceived  not  the  tautology*  Wo  should  read, 

‘  Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 

And  b  ide  us  speak  as  friends. 

‘  Othello.  Act  I,  Scene  3, 

*  Hrabantio.  - I  never  yet  did  hear. 

That  the  bruisi**!  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear.' 

This  is  in  the  answer  of  Rrabantio  to  the  ‘  sentences’  of  the 
Duke  of  Venice,  in  miti^tion  of  his  c^ief  for  the  loss  of  Deade- 
moDi.  Mr.  Jackson  roads,  as  we  think  the  sense  requires, 

‘  Thai  the  bruised  heart  was  pieced  through  the  ear.' 

The  sentiment  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  so  beautifully 
expressed  by  Milton  in  his  Samson  A^onistes : 

‘  Many  arc  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 

In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  innilTd, 

Kxtolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 

And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities, 

All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 

Consolatones  writ 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  fraught, 

Lenient  of  grii  f  and  anxious  thought : 

But  with  the  a^icted  in  his  pangs,  their  sound 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint. 

‘  Othello.  Act  III,  Scene  2. 

*  Dbsdimona*  Either  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed. 

*  •  •  •  1  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  in  this  instance 

wc  receive  another  example  of  the  transcriber's  having  mistaken  the 
sound  of  ihc  word,  and  that  our  Author  wrote, 

‘  Either  in  discursive  thought,  or  actual  deed. 


‘  Scene  3. 


‘  Desdemona.  My  mother  had  a  maid,  call'd  —Barbara; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  mat/, 

And  did  forsake  her. 


•  Dr*  Johnson  thinks  that  by  the  word  mad  is  meant  tcild,  frantic ^  un- 
certain  :  and  Mr.  Ritson,  that  it  ought  to  mean  inconstant.  However, 
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I  scarcely  think,  though  the  allusion  is  to  incouitanc^,  that  it  can  pot> 
sibly  Ih*  forced  out  of  ihepresi  ut  text 

•  The  d  compartment,  in  the  letter  cast',  is  exactly  over  that  of  the  «, 
and  frequently  the  d’s  full  into  the  n  box.  In  my  opinion  our  Author 
ur(»lc, 

*  She  was  in  lose ;  and  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  man 

And  dill  forsake  her/ 

*  Homeo  and  Juliet.  Act  Ill,  Scene  2. 

*  Juliet.  Spread  thy  close  curtnin,  love* performing  night ! 

That  run^awaf/s  eyes  may  wink. 

*  On  the  compound  word  run^awajfs,  an  indnity  of  learned  comment 
has  biTii  expended,  but  all  in  vain  :  yet,  according  to  the  orthography  of 
Shakipeare 's  time,  the  transposition  of  a  single  letter  gives  the  original 
word  ;  and  produces  so  clear  a  meaning,  that  neither  the  Grt'ck  of  Judge 
Blackstone,  nor  the  laboured  elucidations  of  the  other  commentators, 
are  necessary.  Our  great  poet  wrote, 

‘  Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love- performing  night ! 

'I'hat  unawares  eyes  may  wink,  ike, 

‘  *  •  *  What  can  possibly  Ihj  more  simple?  Now  sec  how 

the  error  originated.  The  old  mode  of  spelling  unawaris  was  unawayrs: 
the  word  had,  what  printers  term,  a  literal  error,  that  is,  such  as  an  o 
for  an  r,  in  the  corrixting  of  which,  having  taken  out  the  o,  the  compo¬ 
sitor  placed  the  r  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  and  thus  turned  uhauaifrs 
to  runnwatfs* 

Mr.  Jackson  has  not  quite  done  justice  to  his  own  sugges¬ 
tion.  Vnawaren  was  seldom,  if  erer,  spelt  unamayr$^  as  he 
supposes  ;  hut  a  common  mode  of  writing  the  r  in  old  MSS. 
partly  below  the  line,  may  easily  have  led  to  its  being  road  y  ; 
thus  Viiawa^  might  have  been  mistaken  for  unawaye$^  and 
the  compositor  having  so  read  it,  would  take  it  for  granted 
that  an  r  had  been  omitted  by  mistake  at  the  beginning. 

‘  Comedy  of  Errors.  Act  II,  Scene  1. 

‘  Adriana.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where! 

‘  The  commentators  seem  to  have  fixed  their  attention  on  the  wrong 
word  :  the  passage  is  evidently  corrupt.  I  read,  as  I  believe  the  Author 
wrote, 

•  ‘  How,  if  your  husband's  heart*s  tome  otherwhere? 

*  I'his  is  a  natural  question,  and  so  familiar  where  jealousy  operates, 
that  1  think  it  incontrovertible.  Other  where  should  read  otherwhere* 
\  subsequent  passage justilics  both  corrections: 

‘  1  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere* 

*  When  a  wife  says  that  her  husbanifs  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere, 
sh  e  mu*>t  o(‘  undci stood  to  mean  that  his  heart  ix  elsewhere  engaged/ 

After  giving  specimens  adapted  to  convey  so  favourable  an 
impresiiioii  to  the  reader,  of  the. ingenuity  of  >ir..  JackaoD'a  book, 
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as  the  above,  we  regret  that. we  cannot  promise  equiil  sati^uC- 
tioii  with  the  entire  volume.  The  unfortunate  necessity  of 
making  a  hook,  has  prevaile<l  upon  Mr.  Jackson  to  sacrihce  his 
estimation  with  |>ersons  of  real  juds^ement,  by  the  accuiii illation 
of  a  mass  of  fanciful  and  paltry  Hubttitution^ — ^'certainly  not 
emendatiom^in  the  text  of  Shakspearc,  which  we  scruple  not 
to  assert  Mr.  J.’s  conscience  must  have  told  him  at  the  time  he 
was  puttiiifi^  them  to  paper,  would  rest  their  only  chance  of 
acceptance,  even  as  suggestions,  in  the  easiness  or  somnolency 
of  the  reader.  What  can  be  more  adapted  to  throw  ridicule 
u|K>n  all  verbal  criticism,  than  such  specimens  of  it  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

‘  Love's  Labour  Lost.  Act  IV,  Scene  3. 

*  UiuoN.  1  am  bt  tniy'il,  by  keeping  company 

With  moon  like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy. 

‘  The  old  copies  read,  **  With  menMke  men."  The  present  reading 
is  supplitnl  by  Nir.  M.  Mason.  The  penetration  of  Mr.  Mason  is  ge¬ 
nerally  very  ocute  ;  hut  in  this  instance,  1  cannot  concur  in  opinion,  lliat 
our  Author  wrote  moon  tike  men. 

•  The  nu»oi/s  changes  being  established  by  the  order  of  nature,  and 
governed  by  system,  cannot  be  termed  inconstant :  [What  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  the  figure  ?]  from  month  to  month,  and  to  eternity,  the  same 
system  produces  the  same  effects.  What  similarity,  then,  can  be  drawn 
between  an  inconstant  man^  who  has  no  fixed  principle  to  govern  his 
actions,  and  the  imwn,  which,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  has  never 
varied  from  its  established  order  } 

‘  Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  text  in-  the  old  copies, — ‘  men  like  men,* 
it  not  so  far  removed  from  good  sense  as  our  commentators  have  ima¬ 
gined  ;  and  the  native  error  is  owing  to  a  break  rule,  thus  :  ( — )  being 
taken  by  the  compositor  a  hyphen.  Sec  the  error  cora*cled : 

‘  I  am  l)ctray*d,  by  kei'ping  company 

With  men, —  like  men  of  strange  inconstancy. 

*  Suiely,  nothing  can  be  clearer.  Biron  me.sns,  that  he  is  ashamed  to 
have  associated  with  men,  who,  by  deviating  from  their  solemn  vow, 
have  acted  like  men  of  strange  inconstancy,  i.  c.  like  men  devoid  of  sta¬ 
bility.* 

And,  we  aupposc,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  pronoun  who, 

the  verb  Aare,  and  the  participle  acted,  arc  underntood,  and 

that  this  is  a  usual  and  known  form  of  ellipsis ! 

*  • 

*  Winter's  Tale.  Act  II,  Scene  1. 

*  Leontes.  lie  has  discover'd  my  design,  and  1 
Remain  a  pinched  thing. 

•  •  •  •lam  strongly  of  opinion  that  our  Author  wrote, 

•  ‘  He  has  discover'd  my  design,  and  I 

Remain  a  pf^rcKd  thing. 

*  i.  e.  like  a  bird,  roosted  iti  its  cage,  on  which  its  keepers  may  play 
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tricks  at  their  will  or  pleasure.  Leontes  thought  that  he  bad  Polixenet 
cagtd,  but  be  biuls  bimsi^f  to  be  the  caged  bi^,  aud  ibat  Folixettet  has 
cscaix'd. 

*  It  appears  that  the  compositor  mistook  (be  cr  in  the  word  p€rck*df 
for  tM  :  the  rest  of  the  characters  aa*  |>erfivt. 

*  Macbeth.  Act  1,  Scene  S. 

<  Macbeth.  Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runt  through  the  roughest  day. 

*  This  passage  seems  corrupt.  An  hour  is  a  space  of  fimCp  ihert- 
fore  tautology.  1  am  persuaded  our  Author  wrote : 

*  Time  and  the  honour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

*  Macbeth,  somewhat  overcome  by  scrupulous  fean,  sei'ms  inclined 
to  leave  the  event  of  being  king  to  chance.  **  Happen  what  will,*  says 
he,  **  even  should  the  humour  be  mine ;  as  time  must  run  through  the 
roughest  day,  so  must  time  terminate  my  greatness.*' 

*  The  compositor  having  composed  hu,  drc. 

*  Timon  of  Athens.  Act  T,  Scene  I. 

*  Pa  INTER.  When  the  day  serves,  before  dark-cornti'd  night. 

*  Various  corrections  have  been  proposed  by  my  predecessors  to  free 
this  passage  from  obscurity  ;  but  all  appear  too  dark  to  admit  a  brilliant 
metaphor.  1  believe  the  poet  wrote, 

*  When  the  day  serves,  before  dfrl^-Aomed  night; 
which  alludes  to  the  hornr  or  crescent  of  the  moam. 

*  Othello.  Act  11,  Scene  S. 

*  Iaoo.  Three  Lodi  of  Cyprus. 

*  The  folio  has — Three  eUe  of  Cyprus.  From  cither  of  these  read* 
ings  wc  may  derive  a  meaning,  but  both  are  insufficient  in  point  of 
spirit.  1  am  of  opinion  wc  should  n*a<l*^Three  elks  of  Cyprus.  Al* 
luding  to  the  wild  principles  of  wanton  youth. 

We  cannot  afford  time  to  trace  Mfi  Jackson  through  the 
equally  luminous  and  convincing  obicrvations,  by  which  he 
shews  that — ^  We  are  the  queen’s  a^ectM,  and  must  obey  ;* 
(King  Richard  111.  Act  1,  Scene  I,)  has  crept  in  by  mistake,  wr, 
*  We  are  tlie  queen’s  obfecU^  and  muat  obey.* 

•  - - Admirable  :  How  this  grace 

Speaks  ki$  own  standing. 

Timon  of  Athens.  Act  I;  Sosoc  I. 
for  ‘  How  this  grace 

Speaks  !  'ri#  ont  standing !  Ac. 

*  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, 

My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  band. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Act  V,  Scene  1. 
Mf  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  sleep,  Ac. 

^  OL.  3m.  N.  S.  13 
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*  .  ■  ■■■..  — our  wealth  increas'd,  • 

By  prosperous  voyages  1  often  made 
To  Kpidamnum  :  till  my  factor'd  death, 

And  he  (great  care  of  goods  at  random  left)^ 

Drew  me  from  the  kind  cmbracemcnu  of  my  spouse. 

*  Comedy. of  Errors.  Act  I,  Scene  1* 

*  Aral  heed  great  cores  of  goods  at  random  lefty  &c» 

•  •  ♦  *  4 

.  *  Rather  tlian  I  would  be  so  piVd  esteem'd. 

First  Part  King  Henry  VI.  Act  I,  Scene  4 

*  Rather  than  I  would  be  sop-oiCd  esteem^. 


\  /'  ‘ -i— — — >  'Fhc  hearts 

'  ’  I'hat  spanieVd  me  at  heels. 

’*  '  *  ^  Antony  and  ClLX)patra.  Act  IV,  Scene  10. 

for  * - The  hearts  ^ 

'J’hat  pan-knieVd  yie  at  heels.' 

*  -.J — I —  So  1  leave  you  ^  ' 

,  •  To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods, 

Asdhieves  to  keepers. 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  V,  Scene  2. 

for  ‘ - -  So  1  leave  you 

Ho  the  protection  of  the  phosphorus  gods,  &c, 

*  Where,  for  a  monument. upon  thy  bones, 

And  ajfe-rcmainiag  lamps,  the  belching  whale, — 

Pericles.  Act  III,  Scene  1. 

for  And  area-manesing  lamps,  Ac. 

«  *  I  •  ‘  w  ^  • 

*  *  They're  here  with  me  already ;  whispering  rounding 

Sicilia  is  a  so'forth* 

'  •  *  '  •  Winter's  Tale.  Act  I,  Scene  2. 

for  .  *  Sicilia  is  a  seafroth, ' 

i  ■  > .  »  ' 

anti  ‘ - — 1  have  no  spur  » 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 

And  falls  on  the  other, 

Macbeth.  Act  I,  Scene  7. 

.  «  ‘  ^ 
for  ‘  And  falls  on  theory/ 

Our  readers  will  at  least  see  that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  a 
large  proportion  of.  Mr.  Jackson's  emendations,  that  they  are 


•  I’he  obscurity  may  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  by  placing  the 
paremhesis  at  the  bt'guming  of  the  line*  instead  of  before  great.  Rev. 
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full  as  much  in  need  of  a  paraphrase,  as  Uie  present  text.  How 
he  acquits  himsclt'  of  this  task,  they  may  form  an  idea,  from  oi\p 
specimen  : 

‘  Sicilia  is  a  .  w 

*  i.  e.  a  mere  nothing ;  like  ihc  rejected  froth  which  the  ocean  casts 

upon  the  bead)  of  Sicily.  ,  ♦  • 

*■  But  though  the  passafte  as  restored,  (and,  I  presume,  to  the  t>ri}tins1 
reading.)  aflbids  this  elucidation  ;  yet  it  is  susceptible  of  another,  more 
closely  veiled. 

*  Sea-froth  is  the  scum  of  the  deep :  so  Lcontes  thinks .  himself  the 

dupe  of  the  designing,*  ,  7 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  knack  of  reviewers  in 
a  hook  into  unmerited  jest ;  but  we  defy  all  the  reviewers  in 
existence  to  add  one  iota  of  ahsurtliiy  to  passa^s  of  this  sort, 
(of  which 'Mr.  Jackson  has  a  very  copious  spriiikling^,)  by  any' 
dexterity  of  combination  or  omission.  -  ' 

Some  few  of  Mr.  J.’s  readings,  wo  would  also  sua^ge%i  to 
him,  are  not  entirely  original.  For  instance  : 

‘ - And  from  him,  •  • 

(»ivc  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend. 

Can  send  his  brother' — 

Winter's  Tale.  Act  V,  Scene  1. 

which  Mr.  Jackson  reads,  *  that  a  king,  a$  friend/  &c.  is  so 
in  Tonson’s  edition  of  1709,  8vo. 

So,  his  emendation  of —  .  •,  , 

‘ - - - You  some  permit  i ' 

To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  eider  worse; 

And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift.'  ‘ 

Cymbeline,  Act  V,  Scene  1. 

*  To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  ill  the  worse/  might  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  same  edition,  which  reads, 

*  To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  worse  than  other,*  ^ 

We  lay  little  stress  upon  such  observations  as  these,  which 
may  owe  their  existence  io  pure  accidents ;  but  we  have  been 
forcibly  impressed,  in  several  instances,  with  the  radical  want  of 
conception  which  Mr.  Jackson  displays,  for  many  of  the  real 
beauties  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  induces  us  to  look  with  a 
very  distrustful  eye  at  his  qualifications  for  a  commentator. 

What  can  exhibit  it  more  strongly  than  tlie  following  note  pn 
the 

‘  Winter's  Tale.  Act  V,  Scene,3.  ' 

*  Leontes.  The  Jixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't 

As  wc  are  mock'd  with  art.  * 

*  In  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  to  illustrate  the  word  ^x/arc,  this 
passage  is  given :  and  here  we  find,  in  what  is  termed  tiie  corrected  text 
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(by  Jobnton  and  Sfeercnt),  the  «oiti,/(ivre.  I  would  ask,  how  is  this  to 
be  rtcooctled,  but  that  I  deem  either  Jutwre  or  Jmtre  equally  corrupt. 

*  The  organ  of  sight  has  three  prominent  features :  the  pupil,  the  eye< 
Ik),  and  the  eye  lash ;  these  are  parts  of  the  eye ;  but  what  part  of  the 
eye  is  **  the  fxwn!*  and  which  has  motion  in  it  We  may  say,  the 

of  her  eyes  so  sternly  on  him  made  him  start ; — for  this  speaks  the 
action  of  the  eyes :  but  it  is  the  open  of  the  eye — the  pvpi/,  and  its  move¬ 
ments,  that  strikes  Leontes  with  astonishment ;  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Herroione  could  remain,  as  it  were  inanimate,  and  free  from  agi¬ 
tation,  on  so  trying  an  occasion ;  and  all  roust  admit  that  with  the  least 
movement  of  the  head,  the  eye  moves  also.  From  these  premises,  1  am 
convinced  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  that  our  Author  wrote ; 

*  The  JUnure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in’t, 

As  we  are  mockM  with  art. 

*  The  closing  of  the  eye,  and  the  opening  of  the  eye,  are  terms  too 
familiar  to  require  comment :  n  fissure  is  a  cleft  or  opening :  therefore 
Herroionc's  eyes  being  open,  she  could  rmt  prevent  them  from  moving ;  and 
which  was  immediately  observed  by  Leontes. 

*  1  must  again  repeat  that  no  part  of  the  eye  can  be  called  either 
the  fixinre  or  fxure &c. 

If  we  had  not  read  these  very  puerile  observations,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  us  that  the  text  of  Sbakspeare  lequiredany  ex¬ 
planation.  Every  one  who  is  in  the  sliglitest  degree  conversant 
with  art,  knows,  that  if  a  portrait  ia  painted  with  the  eves  of  the 
sitter  directed  on  the  painter,  the  eyes  in  the  picture  will  always 
appear  fixed  on  the  j^rson  who  looks  at  it ;  and  if  he  change 
his  position  by  walking  to  and  fro,  the  eyes  will  appear  to  follow 
him  in  every  direction,  even  to  the  extreme  corners,  till  the 
piotiire  is  lost  in  the  obliquity  of  the  point  of  view.  The  cir- 
oumatance  la  often  observed  by  children,  who  run  backwards 
and  forwards  before  a  picture  so  painted,  to  see  its  eyes  follow 
them  from  aide  to  tide.  This  mockery  of  art  is  very  happily 
alluded  to  by  Sbakspeare  in  the  above  passage,  and  we  might 
have  eooglit  the  dictionary  through  for  words  more  poetically  or 
more  accurately  descriptive  of  it  than  those  which  he  uses. 

*  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't, 

As  we  are  mock’d  by  art.’ 

But  how  does  Mr.  Jackson’s  restored  text  negative  all  the 
beauty  of  the  passage ! 

In  several  other  instances  his  alterations  are  not  only  unne- 
ceseorjf,  but  deetructive ;  the  attempt  to  improve  originates 
solely  in  an  impotent  conception  of  the  real  meaning. 

Thus,  when  lago  says, 

*  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  stain  men, 

Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  slujf  o'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder.' 
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Mr.  Jtckson  cannot  coiiceiTe  that  9tu]^  can  hate  any  other 
sigiiirtcaiion  than  that  in  which  we  use  it  when  we  taji  **  Pooh! 
and  therefore  he  must  hate  ity 

*  Vet  Ho  I  hold  it  very  tom^k  o*  the  conscieoce 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder.' 

In  Bfacboth :  Act  11,  Scene  1.  •  '  \ 

•  — — —  Thus  with  stealthy  pace, 

\Vith  Thi  quin's  ravishing  sfride*,  towards  his  design 
M(»Vis  like  a  ghost.* 

Mr.  J.  qtiarreU  with  the  phrase,  raruthiog  tfruiee,  as  incon^ 
■istent  with  *  stealthy  pace,*  and  motini^  *  like  a  flrhost  ;*  and 
having  found  that  the  old  copy  reads — *  With  Tarquiii’t  ratish* 
ing  fuiet,*  he  tells  us,  *  Take  away  the  first  t  in  atdea,  and  place 

*  an  a  before  the  terminating  «,  and  you  bate  the  Author's 
words : 

*  With  Tarquin't  ravishing  tVea#.* 

If  Mr.  J  had  referred  to  Cymbeline,  Act  II,  Scene  9,  be 
would  hate  found  Shakspeare  making  a  similar  allusion  to 
Tarquin*s  *  ravishing,*  but  still  *  stealthy  strides,*  when  Iscbimo 
it  stealing  from  the  trunk  to  the  couch  of  Imogen,  to  obtain 
her  bracelet. 

<  —I  .  ■  Our  Tarquin  thus^ 

Did  softly  pms  the  rushC^t,  e’er  he  wak’d 
The  chastity  be  wounded.’ 

Indeed,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  a  person  endeatooring 
to  avoid  being  heard,  should  take  the  longest  steps  possible,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  number  and  the  risk  ?  \ 

The  contested  passage, 

*  1  have  liv’d  long  enough  ;  my  way  of  life,’  Ac. 

Mat  beth.  Act  V,  Scene  3. 

was  too  tempting  to  be  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  his 
correetion  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  betn^  entirely 
new.  *  A  trifling  error,*  Mr.  J.  remarks,  *  has  vitiated  the 

*  sense,*  which  he  thus  corrects : 

‘  I  have  liv'd  long  enough ;  roy  way  offXxh 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf/  Ac. 

Were  this  reading  introduced  on  the  stage,  it  would  at  least 
be  certain  of  being  adopted  with  acclamation  by  the  audience/ 
Another  instance  of  deficiency  of  conceptioo,  appears  to  us  to 
display  itself  in  the  observations  on  the  passage, 

*  ■  I  ■' "  —  his  rear'd  arm 
Crated  the  world.’ 

Ant.  and  Cleop.  Act  V,  Scene  2. 

Mr.  J.  thinks  the  passage  oomipt.  *  Uow  [That]  his  arm 
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‘  was  to  creit  the  worW/  he  remarks,  ‘  is  such  an  li)  perboU,  that 
^  it  goes  beyond  figure  he  reads, 

*  - his  rear’d  arm 

Clcfted  the  world/ 

We  apprehend  tlie  expression  to  be  amply  within  the  license 
of  poetry,  and  it  is,  in  our  view,  a  beauty  rather  than  a  corrup¬ 
tion.  That  the  arm  of  Antony  ‘  crested  (o’ertopped)  the 
‘  world,*  is  no  more  hyperbolic,  than  that  ‘  his  legs  bestrid  the 

*  ocean.*  The  phrase  carries  on  the  idea  with  consistent 
grandeur. 

£(|ually  unnecessary  appears  to  us  the  substitution  of  ray  for 
rfai/,  in  the  passage 

‘  - O  thou  day  of  the  world 

Chain  mine  arm’d  neck  ;*  &c. 

addressed  hy  Antony  to  Cleopatra.  (Act  IV,  Scene  8.)  ‘  A  day,* 
says  Mr.  Jackson,  *  being  a  space  of  time,  cannot  be  personified 
in  Cleopatra,  so  as  to  produce  any  happy  eflTect.  To  us  it  seems 
sufliciently  clear  that  day  is  used  as  a  figure  of  speech  for  lighf^ 
as  night  is  for  darkness.  Mr.  Jackson  tells  us  that  Antony  is 

*  comparing  Cleopatra  to  the  sun’s  rays  that  encircle  the  earth.* 
Be  it  so ;  but  his  reading — ‘  ray  of  the  world,’  is  very  deficient 
in  embracing  that  idea. 

With  some  few  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  proposed  readings,  he  seems 
to  have  stopped  short  half  way  of  the  emendation  of  which  they 
are  enpahio,  according  to  his  own  suggestions.  In  the  Tempest, 
Act  I,  Scene  ‘2,  for,  ‘  Come  forth,  thou  tortoise!  When?* 
ns  addressed  hy  Pros|)ero  to  Culibun,  he  proposes  to  read 
‘  Come  forth  tliou  tortoise  iven  /*  i.  e.  thou  animated 

*  rrvsvence^'  as  Mr.  Jackson  explains  it,  and  an  explunatioii  is 
certainly  very  lu  cessary,  of  the  compound  ‘  tortoise  wen.’  We 
are  not,  however,  aware  that  tortoise  is  ever  put  adjectivelv,  hy 
wray  of  figure,  to  signify  animated,  though  wen  is  certainly  an 
excrescence.  Why  not  read,  ‘  .Come  forth,  thou  tortoise  I 

*  ireii /’ — Again  ;  King  Lear:  Act  IV,  Scene  *2. 

i  ^  ♦ 

*  Ldoah.  'IVn  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude, 

W  Inch  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell.' 

IMr.  Jackson  remarks, 

.  i  .  ,  .-j  , 

*  There  is  nuining  more  common  with  cop^positop,  than  to  omit  the  first 
word,  where  two,  iiiunediately  connecud,  U'sin  with. the  same  letter: 
such  1  iH'lievc  has  been  tb/L*.  casf:  in  thp  present  jJvassa^et~I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  our  author  wrote  ‘  ‘  ‘  , 

*  Ten  rousts  at  ‘ri?i/euch  makc  noilhc  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  peri^ndiculkrly  fcil.’ 

.  W*hy  not  strikn  4|it  eocA  .aliogetiiec?  The  ,^Dse  «nd<  the 
metre  are  both  perfect  hy  the  mere  substitution  of  end  for  each ; 
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uords  which  in  careless  manuscript  illicit  easily  be  mislalteii  fur 
each  other.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  ho  sometimes  carries  his  love  of  typo«trans« 
formations  beyond  the  bounds  of  necessity ;  as  in 

‘  Measure  for  Measure:  Act  II,  Scone  4. 

*  Angklo  Admit  no  oiher  way  to  save  his  life 
As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 

Btdt  in  the  loss  of  question.' 

3Ir.  Jackson  says  ^  we  should  read. 

Put  in  the  loss  in  question/ 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  chanij^e  the  but  ? 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Jackson  upon  his  style  of 
thinking  or  writing.  '  It  is  distinguished  in  an  eminent  de^ce 
hy  an  indistinctness  and  irrelevancy  of  ideas,  a  vulq^rity  of 
taste,  a  flippancy  of  manner,  and  an  unceasiiij^  arrogance 
of  assertion,  which,  were  it  any  thinc^  but  ludicrous,  would 
be  appalling^.  The  lantlfuat^e  of  Mr.  J.  in  this  particular,  is 
not  that  of  a  person  who,  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  is  ofl'erintj  su^t^estions  for  the  possible  rentorafitm  of 
a  text  obscured  h^  the  concurrence  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nei^ru^once  and  mtidclity  in  the  early  copies,  and  the  evanescent 
material  of  a  temporized  and  often  slani^-woven  lan^uai^e;  but 
of  one  who,  having  by  some  wonderful  accident  of  fortune,  come 
into  possession  of  an  autograph  copy  of  the  *  plays,*  corrected 
for  the  press  by  the  author,  was  exulting  over  the  laborious  inis- 
cejitious  and  futile  controversies  of'  former  editors.  We  thank 
Mr.  Jackson  for  his  hook,  us  furnishing  several  important  and 
simple  emendations  (not  to  say  n^torations)  of  our  reading 
Shaks)>care,  but  we  wish  lie  had  got  any  body  to  write  it  but 
himsidf. 

Art.  IV.  The  Revival  of  Poperif its  Intolerant  Character,  Political 
Tciuiency,  cncroachinji;  Deinaiuia,  uiul  unceasing  Usurpations:  de> 
tailed,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  William  W’ilberforce,  Lsq.  M.P. 
With  an  Appendix ;  containing  copious  Kxtracts  from  the  Notes, 
inculcating  Persecution,  which  are  annexed  to  the  authorized  Homan 
Catholic  Bible,  and  Remarks  on  the  wilful  Corruption  of  the  Holy 
Scripture.  By  William  Blair,  Ksq.  A..M.  8vo.  pp.  252.  I8I9. 

44  ReeiccU  of  Poperg"*  iiupHes  its  previous  decline. 

^  With  wliat  period  of  the  past  history  of  that  pernicious 
superstition  and  destructive  tyranny,  is  it  intended  to  compare 
its  present  fortunes  ?  Certainly  not  with  its  circumstances  at 
any  very  distant  date.  A  lew  centuries  only  are  past,  since 
it  tHisHcsscd  a  most  cominandiog  station,  overlooking  and 
overawing  the  population  of  Europe,  whose  .senates  a^d 
princes  trembled  under  its  rod,  and  crouched  like  slat et  beneAtU 
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its  feet ;  mhen  its  thunders  rosred  from  the  Vstican,  tnd  its 
lightning  biased^  sod  burne<),  and  consumed  in  the  direction  of 
its  fury.  With  the  grandeur  and  the  poe^er  of  Po|>ery  in  other 
times,  we  can  compare  its  present  condition, ‘  only  to  learn  how 
much  it  has  fallen  :  its  glory  is  departed,  its  strength  is  become 
weakness.  The  light  which  at  first  revealed  its  deformities,  has 
ever  since  been  increasing  in  splendour,  only  to  display  them 
with  greater  effect,  and  the  victories  of  its  first  successful  oppo* 
Dents  have  been  followed  with  fresh  triumphs,  the  interests 
which  it  denounced  as  endangering  its  authority,  have  eluded  its 
stratagems  and  become  pow^ul,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  where 
Popery  once  enjoyed  an  undivided  empire,  truth  and  liberty, 
against  which  this  tyranny  would  wage  an  exterminating 
warfare,  are  scattering  their  inestimable  blessings.  We  would 
not  forget  what  Popery  once  was;  we  would  think  of  it  as  it 
now  is,  that  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  goodness  of  that  Being 
wtio  has  wrought  so  many  deliverances  for  the  humble  and 
despised  assertors  of  religion  and  freedom,  and  who  has  reserved 
ut  to  these  limes,  to  witness  the  great  results  of  their  intrepid 
conflicts,  in  the  knowledge  and  liberty  which,  beyond  all  pre¬ 
cedent,  are  now  prevailing.  • 

In  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  revival  of  Popery,  the 
Author  of  these  Letters  refers  the  Honourable  Gentleman  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  *  to  the  religious  state  of  Papal 

*  Europe  at  piesent,  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty  or 

*  thirty  years  ago;  and  to  the  numerous  converts  to  Popery 

*  (some  thousands)  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
^  Britain  during  the  same  period.*  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Blair  has  assigninl  too  distant  a  date  to  one  part  of  the  com¬ 
parison.  *  Thirty  years  ago’,*  would  |H>int  to  a  time  when  Europe 
was,  it  would  set^in,  more  truly  Papal  than  she  is  at  this  moment. 
Ecclesiastical  authority  had  not  then  reeeiverl  that  stroke  by 
which  its  very  foundations  have  been  shaken ;  and  the- super¬ 
stitions  of  Popery  were  then  protected  by  an  enslaved  spirit, 
which  has  since  disengaged  its*  If  from  its  fetters,  and  lias  cast 
off  the  inveterate  prejudice  that  had  long  attached  it  to  Romish 
customs  and  external  forms  of  ceremonious  worship.  Com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  was  in  Euro|>e,  at  that  period,  the  present 
state  of  Poper)  is  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  a  revival  of  it,  for 
though  in  that  country  which  has  been  so  fearfully  agitated  by 
the  political  storms  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  there  has 
been  an  rticrease  of  the  a^nts  of  Popery,  the  feelings  and  cir* 
cumstances  favourable  to  its  siip|>ort  and  stability  have  not  been 
restored  either  to  those  who  would  rule,  or  to  those  who  must 
be  ruled  when  its  authority  is  predominant.  The  spell  of  prieet 
craft,  broken  at  the  revofution,  has  not  again  ^und  up  the 
people  in  France ;  and  as  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  be  revived 
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in  an  of  increasing  knowletl^,  than  systems  of  superstitioo, 
it  may  fairly  be  presume that  whatever  may  be  the  lunupospa  of 
Popish  abettors  after  their  halcy  »n  days.  Popery  is  nut  likely, 
to  recover  its  degradations  and  its  fall  on  that  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  . 

Extending  our  survey  therefore  through*  the  list  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  events  on  the  Continent,  we  would  console  our¬ 
selves  with-  the  conclusion  that  Pojiery  has  been  dimiiiHhed  ; 
and  we  would  fondly  hope  that  the  diffasioii  of  liglit,  ch*arer. 
and  more  powerful  than  baa  yet  been  instrumental  in  dispelliug 
the  errors  and  correcting  the  practice  of  a  people  who  wore 
once  so  du|)ed  and  oppressed,  by  the  ministers  ut  Pu|>ery,  will 
prevent  the  attempt  again  to  enslave  them ;  or,  should  it  be 
made,  will  overcome  opposition,  and  lead  to  results  of  a  roost 
desirable  and  felicitous  kind. 

But  that  within  the  above  period  Popery  has  reviveil  in  Great 
Britain,  is,  we  think,  incontrovertible;  the  proofs  which  Mr. 
BUir  produces  of  this  fact,  are  strong  snd  convincing.  The 
causes  of  this  increase  in  the  adherents  and  converts  to  Popery, 
are  deserving,  we  apprehend,  of  an  investigation  which,  it  should 
seem,  they  have  never  yet  received.  We  cannot  now  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  them,  but  we  would  recommend  the 
iucpiiry  to  our  readers,  and  particularly  would  we  advise  the 
writer  of  these  h  iters  to  direct  liis  thoughts  to  it,  as  a  subject 
pregnant  with  salutary  instruction. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last  particular,  the  change  in  our 
internal  religious  relations,  Mr.  Blair  assigns  as  his  proofs  of 
the  revival  of  Popery,  the  re-establishment  in  many  places,  of 
the  dormant  or  suppressed  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
particularly  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  *  t.*c  Pope’s  best 
*  Bulwark,’  as  this  Order  has  been  emphatically  named,  and 
^  the  re*opening  of  those  horrible  instruments  of  tyranny,  the 
'  *  prison-doors  of  the  Holy  Tribunal  of  tlie  Inquisition,*  pro¬ 
fanely  so  called.  But  these  are  oceurretices  of  very  recent  date : 
only  five  years  ago,  the  *  Order  of  Jesus’  was  an  abolished 
Order,  and  the  doors  of  the  Inquisition  were  unhinged  and 
broken.  With  the  events  of  the  last  live  years,  therefore,  the 
revival  of  Pofiery  b  identified  by  Mr.  Blair,  and  It  b  well 
worthy  inquiry  liow  such  a  connexion  has  been  estabibbetl,  and 
bow  sueb  results  have  been  produced. 

We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  represent  Popery  in  any  other 
light  than  that  in  whidi  it  b  proper  it  should  be  plsoed.  We 
entirely  accord  in  sentiment  with  the  Author  of  these  letters,  as 
to  its  ^araeier  and  tendency ;  and  we  shall  willingly  and  cor¬ 
dially  da  biro  the  justice  to  recomnieud  to  the  attentive  perusal 
and  oonaideration  of  our  readers,  the  statements  and  arguments 
which  he  has  furobbed.  We  feel  it  a  most  important  doty  to 
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piard  the  best  liberties  of  inaiikiiiii,  and  to  secure  their  highest 
interi^sts,  and  a  fair  full  disclosure  of  the  imtun^  and  history  of 
Po|)ery,  we  certainly  think  to  be  one  of  those  means.  We  could 
wish  that  these  letters  had  in  some  respects  Ih^cd  diiTerent ;  but 
as  they  are,  we  find  enough  in  them  to  induce  us  at  once  to 
thank  the  Author,  and  to  do  our  best  towards  exciting  the 
public  attention  towards  them. 

The  spirit  and  object  of  these  liCtters  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  following  queries. 

*  Sir,  allow  me  to  ask  you.  Whether  Popery  be  an  evil  ?  Whether  it  does 
not  still  exist?  Whether  it  has  undergone  any  radical  chun;»c  since  the  days 
of  Cran  M  t  R  and  Lcther?  Whether  the  Papal  religion  be  not  in  tact  un¬ 
changeable,  and  every  where  the  same,  becausi^  deemed  infallibly  true? 
Whether  or  no  we  be  indebted  to  those  Martyrs,  by  whom  the  Keturniation 
was  introduce*!  into  Great  Britain  ?  Whether  we  oujihl  not  to  feel  grateful 
for  the  blessings  of  a  subsc^quent  Uevulution  in  1688,  by  a  ditVerent  class  of 
heroes?  Whether  you  be  prepared  to  revoke  all  the  legislative  Acts  of 
our  pious  forefathers  by  which  the  full  exercise  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty  has  so  long  be'en  ensured?  Whether  you  really  think  that  a 
Protestant  Church  can  long  co-e*xist  and  flourish  with  Popery,  in 
Ireland,  if  a  hundred  Lay>Papists  shall  sit  in  Parliament ;  and  if  the 
bulwarks  of  our  present  Constitution  be  undermined,  in  order  to  admit 
them?  Lastly,  i  ask.  Whether  you  then  would,  or  could  consistently, 
refuse  Popish  PrelaU's  and  Apostolical  Vicars  a  place  (.f  it  be  demanded) 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  prevent  their  devoted  friends  from  filling  all 
the  chiet  judicial  oflices  in  Ireland  ? 

‘  Sir,  these  are  most  serious  and  weighty  questions ;  which,  if  you 
cannot  answer  in  an  in^tant,  should  make  you  pause,  and  n  flert  befort* 
you  again  vote  for  legislative  measures  that  may  j>os'*il}|y  bi*  fatal,  and 
are  not  denicHi  by  yourself  to  be  ha2ardous,  to  our  best  national  pri¬ 
vileges.'  pp.  11,  12. 

The  Third  L#etter  commences  with  the  following  paragraph. 

*  Though  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  this  kingdom  to  w  ish  for 
any  interterenee  will  the  rtligion  of  those  who  ditler  from  me,  by 
positive  restraints  or  legal  prohibitions;  yet  every  government  has  a 
pi'rft*cl  l  ight  to  know  w  hat  progress  is  made,  or  eft'er is  arise,  in  the  Stale, 
ir«>m  any  other  religion  than  that  which  is  deemed  national,  and  what 
number  of  convert^  there  may  be,  as  well  as  what  principles  or  means 
are  employed  lor  propagating  such  religion.  If  unrcstricttHl  liberty  b© 
granted,  or  only  >liciicd,  to  teach  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  highly 
proper  for  the  Legislature  to  ask  w'helher  the  Petitioners  and  religious 
tetfihers  do  not  promulgate  diKlrines  subversive  of  civil  society,  or  at 
least  injurious  to  the  settled  form  of  government:  otherwise,  a  legal  eo- 
couragt  inent  and  effective  support  may  unwittingly  t>e  given  to  a  set 
of  men  (like  Mahomedans)  who  hold  it  right  and  just  to  usi*  corporeal 
force,  or  inflict  teroporai  chastisement,  or  even  to  maintain  their  religion 
by  tire  and  sword/  pp.  l6,  17. 
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To  the  correctness  of  the  principle  vvhich  is  thus  assumed  by 
the  Author,  we  are  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  give  our 
assent,  nor  do  we  think  tliat  Mr.  Blair  himseir  is  prepared  to 
admit  the  substantial  justice  of  the  position  he  so  strongly 
asserts.  Every  government  unquestionably  possesses  the  right 
of  watching  over  the  interests  of  civil  society,  and  therefore  the 
cognizance  of  civil  objects  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the  office  of 
the  civil  rulers ;  but  to  religiotis  objects  their  uutliority  cannot 
with  justice  be  directed.  Over  the  religious  opinions  of  their  sub* 
jiHJts,  rulers  possess  no  right  of  interference ;  their  competence 
has  no  other  range  than  ‘  the  effecin*  that  arise  in  the  State, 
which  are  opposed  to  its  well-being,  and  this  right  is  irre¬ 
spective  of  men’s  religious  tenets  and  profession.  Mr.  Blair 
would  not  employ  |>ositive  restraints  or  legal  prohibitions  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  against  ptTsons  who  ditler  from  himself  in 
religious  proiession  ;  but  can  these  be  excluded  from  the  office 
which  he  lias  assigned  to  (jovernment  ?  Can  any  doubt  be  felt, 
that  the  teachers  of  religious  doctrines  which  are  op|>osed  to  the 
tenets  of  the  nationar  religion,  have  ever,  at  the  coininence- 
inent  of  an  active  dissent,  been  represented  as  in  hostility  to  the 
settled  form  of  government,  and  as-promulgating  doctrines  sub¬ 
versive  of  civil  society  ?  What  other  character  did  Christianity 
itsidf  assume  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  ^  Legislature,’  at  the  time 
of  its  original  propagation  ? 

Mr.  Blair  animadverts  with  great  severity  on  the  countenance 
and  assistance  afibrtled  by'  many  Protestants,  to  the  erection 
of  Roman  Catholic  Chapels,  and  particularly  notices  the  *  build- 

*  iiig  of  Moorfields  Chapel,  on  a  most  advantageous  piece  of 

*  freehold  ground,  kindly  and  generously  oifered  by  the  City  of 

*  London.’ 

‘  This  “  eligible  and  central  situation*  for  an  immensely  capacious 
Mass  House,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  is  afforded  most  cheer¬ 
fully  by  its  pious  Citi/ens,  at  a  time  when  Roman  Catholics  arc  cla¬ 
morous  for  secular  pouer^  and  are  ready  to  seize  the  reins  of  civil  Go- 
vernnunt  as  one  of  their  political  rights  ! !  I  Thus  shall  we  soon  behold 
“  A  TEMPLE  RAISED  FOR  THE  TRUE  W'ORSH I ?  O F  GoD,  NOT  UN- 
“  WORTHY  OF  THIS  GREAT  CiTY."  Scc  an  Addrcss,  in  the  Laity's 
Dinciory  for  1819;  signed  “  VVm.  Poynter,  Bishop  of  Halia,  V.A.L.” 
i.  e.  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  Disiricc.  Now  may  we  thcreforu 
cry,“P0PLKY  FOR  KVLH." 

*  Sir,  1  am  oblige  d  to  hi*  serious ;  for  I  really  do  not  write  ironically, 
or  in  extravagant  languagt*,  when  1  say  that  these  symptoms  of  public 
**  Ubcraiitif**  by  the  leaders  of  a  vast  concentrated  population,  strike  me 
with  awful  apprehensions  of  what  may  follow  at  no  distant  |)eriod ! 
“.  lluw  is  the  ffnctguki  become  dim  Sunely  we  have  degenerated 
from  tbe  faith  f and )  piety  pf  Rur  martyred  Heformers  in  the  days  of 
bloody  Queen  Mary !  nherej  Sir,  are  the  nOble  principles  of  young 
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Kdwtrci  and  his  Preceptor?  lias  not  the  glory  of  our  En^flisii  Rffori 
maiioii  departed  ?  Never,  iieNtr  would  1  revive  the  accursed  spirit  oi 
perM*i;utii>n  ;  but  I  would  rt*Chll  the  fervent  piety  and  zeal  of  privtlik 
limes,  which  gave  birth  to  Cranmer,  Kidley,  Farrer,  Latimer,  Tindale, 
Frith,  lUrnts,  Coverdale,  Rogers,  Bradford,  Taylor,  Philpoi,  Hooper, 
Jewel,  Fox,  Parker,  Now  el,  Hooker,  \c.  men  wdiose  tiames  and  Chriv 
tian  views  were  once  dear  to  ertn  the  Citizens  of  London^  and  whose 
memory  You  cherish  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  your  heart.  But  what 
would  TiitY  have  said  of  Protc^stant  StaU‘smen,  Magistrates,  or  Mer* 
chants,  w  ho  offer  their  land,  or  money,  or  innuence,  to  build  a  splendid 
popish  Mass  House  almost  on  the  spot  where  Befmmers  had  preached 
and  Martyrs  died?  Did  our  forefathers  toil,  and  bleed,  and  burn,  for 
such  *•  iificrar  descendants  as  these?  Vet  this  case  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  other  large  towns:  nor  can  we  wonder  if  Maynooth  and 
Stonyhurst  Colleges  next  shall  become  the  archetypes  of  similar  cdificfi, 
near  Waterbm  Place,  or  St.  Stephen's  antiquutctl  walls.  Then  will 
British  candour  and  liberality  have  arrived  at  the  very  height  of  per* 
fection  !  ! !’  pp.  40,  41. 

The  Author  attempts  to  prove,  in  these  Letters,  that  the 
renius  of  Popery  is  ever  the  same,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
does  prove  it  with  complete  success.  The  principles  on  which 
the  Homan  Catholic  Cliurch  still  acts,  and  the  motives  hy  nhk*h 
she  is  g;overiied,  are  developed  in  a  forcible  manner,  from  the 
authentic  documents  which  the  rulers  of  that  Church  have  so 
recently  furnished.  No  doubt  can,  we  think,  be  entertained  by 
any  impartial  reader,  that  what  Popery  has  been,  its  directors  at 
Rome  would  wish  it  tu  be  a&:ain.  Could  they  release  it  from 
the  control  under  which  it  is  at  present  placed  by  the  prevalence 
of  knowled<;e  and  an  enlig^litened  pructic*e,  the  result,  and  some 
of  the  best  effects  of  Protestantism,  they  would  iustantly  set  it 
free,  and  accompany  its  resumption  of  its  dormant  attributes, 
with  their  expressions  of  high  admiration  and  deiiq;lit.  Every 
thini?  that  Protestantism  includes  in  its  elements,  would  be  put 
down,  and  notliinc:  would  be  j)ermitted  to  exist  but  what  belongs 
to  Popery.  To  this  part  ot  Mr.  Blair's  work,  too  much  at¬ 
tention  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  given  ;  and  every  reader  of  his 
collecteil  proofs  must  be  convinced  that  the  radical,  the  un¬ 
changed  and  unchangeable  character  of  Popery,  is  Intolerance, 
They  will  become  sensible,  if  on  such  a  point  they  are  not  al¬ 
ready  persuaded,  that  whatever  may  he  the  mildness  and  charity 
of  s(*nie  Homan  Catholic  writers  in  our  own  country,  and  their 
profe!%sions  of  liberality,  it  is  not  from  them  that  our  opinions 
iiiust  be  formed,  but  from  those  whom  they  are  not  permitted  to 
control ;  froii.  the  measures  which  the  Vatican  has  suggested, 
ann  from  the  declarations  which  it  has  sent  abroad.  Mr.  Butler 
irny  lie  prepared  to  allow  liberty  to  his  neighbour,  in  religious 
opluious  and  practice  iliffereot  from  bis  own  ;  but  Mr*  Butler  it 
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not  the  ‘  Ronaan  Catholic  Church/  and  this  allows  of  no  liberty 
in  religfion :  it  proscribes  every  other  profession  as  heresy,  and 
it  lfM)ks  to  every  species  of  dissent,  with  a  determination  to 
destroy  it.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  if  circuiustancea  permitted, 
the  court  of  Rome  would  not  at  this  very  moment  suppress  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  all  and  every  of  its  forms  ^  And  would  not  the  de¬ 
pendants  of  the  ‘  Vicar  of  Christ*  be  found  ready  at  their  posts, 
to  direct  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  the  mark  ?  We 
would  answer  every  insinuation  and  every  assertion  made  by 
*  liberal  Roman  Catholics/  that  the  spirit  of  past  ai^cs  is  extinct 
iu  that  communion,  by  the  production  of  facts  which  they  cannot 
invalidate.  The  Rulers  of  your  Church,  we  would  tell  them, 
declare  every  species  of  religious  profession  out  of  its  own  pale, 
to  be  heresy,  and  that  no  heresy  is  to  be  spared.  They  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  implacable  hatred  to  Protestantism,  and  wisli'  for 
nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  root  it  out  for  ever.  We 
would  direct  the  attention  of  Protestants,  not  to  Mr,  Butler's 
books,  but  to  bulls  and  proclamations  from  the  head  quarters  of 
Popery,  at  Rome.  From  these  they  may  clearly  perceive  what 
Popery  is  determined  on  accomplishini^,  if  ever  an  appropriate 
state  of  circumstances  should  be  found  to  suit  its  wishes.  Mr. 
Butler,  we  well  know,  owes  implicit  obedience  to  his  own 
Church,  and  is  totally  destitute  of  authority  as  an  interpreter  of 
her  will.  How  much  of  truth  there  is  in  the  following  passage, 
our  readers  will  do  well  to  inquire. 

*  Doubtless,  Sir,  you  know  that  the  Popes  have  also  delegated  certain 
powers  to  four  Vicars  Apostolic,  absolutely  to  govern  all  the  Knglish 
and  Scotch  Komnn  Catholics  who  will  submit  to  them.  'Fhe  tyranny 
with  which  they  execute  their  ecclesiastical  function,  has  often  been 
loudly  complained  of,  and  is  sometimes  very  annoying  to  both  the  Priests 
and  Laymen  of  that  communion :  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  great 
Statesmen,  that  such  Apostolical  Agents  should  be  expressly  prohibited, 
"L'ithin  this  realm^  from  any  lunger  exercising  their  unconstitutionul 
powers  ;  in  which  opinion  the  late  Speaker  (now  Lord  Colchester)  quite 
agrees. 

‘  In  his  admirable  Speech  of  May  21-,  1813,  on  the  “  Relief  Bill,'' 
his  Lordship  said,  “  The  Apostolic  Vicars  are  the  direct  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  Papal  Sec,  governing  ecclesiastically  half  a  million  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain.  By  their  offices  they  are 
bound  to  execute  the  mandates  of  the  Pope,  without  the  power  of  htsi^ 
tatiot  or  deliberation ;  and  these  mandates,  so  delivered,  the  great  ma- 
jorny  of  the  Knglish  Roman  Catholics  have  conceived  themselves  con- 
srieritiou«^ly  hound  to  uh<*y.  This  was  the  complaint  loudly  made  by 
the  Knglish  Homan  Catholics  in  1790;  and  it  is  for  their  protection,  us 
well  as  for  our  ov\n  safely,  THAT  NO  SUCII  OFFICE  SHOULD  BE  TOLE- 
RATF.D  WITIIIV  THE  K  I  N  o's  DOMINIONS." 

*  In  particular,  he  recommended  that  **  some  provision  should  be 
mode  (by  the  Legislature)  for  imposing  an  effectual  restraint  upon  tpi- 
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ritual  cxcommiinicHtion,  so  I'ar  as  to  cii'j.rivo  it  of  ali  civil  consequenca.^ 
lie  slain! ,  ihal  “  many  aiwl  oricvous  were  ilu*  Mniences  of  this  sort, 
which  are  ktiovvti  l(»  have  occurred,  both  in  Kn^laiul  and  Ireland,  in  oui 
own  liine> :  aiai  it  may  be  enouoh  now  lo  refer  to  the  melanclioiy  fale  oi 
thoM*  persuns  who  wtrt‘  exn)minunicaled  in  for  ihcir  chil  conduct 

in  these  inemorahli*  iransariions ;  and  whose  misfortunes  have  been  so 
often  and  so  fn‘lin«;ly  lamented,  by  llu*  Knelish  Homan  Catholics.  Such 
sc'Htences  are  dcn»;;aU)iy  t(»  the  civil  riq/its  of  the  subjtcl,  and  in  thij 
free  country  thci/  .'>liould  tut  longer  he  endured.  Some  pro\i>ions  for  ro- 
luedvine  these  erievanees,'*  he  observed,  “  could  lu't  be  otherwise  than 
acceptable  lo  peaceable  and  consc  ientious  Itoman  Catholics  yet  ihV 
iuuission  (»f  suth  a  desirable  recpiest  in  the  late  IVtilion  to  Parliament, 
be  said  fuitluT,  must  “  lend  to  de  monstrate,  that  KKi.ioioi’s  liuf.rtt 
WAS  NOT  TKK  U  K  A  !.  ORJICT  OF  TIIK  PKOMOTrUS  OF  THIS  PlLl, 
BUT  rOMTICAL  ASC  FN*  DANCY.”  *  pp.  )()(). 

‘  I'lic  ni(;iiT  OF  ruivATr  .tc ix; m f.nt,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Protestantism,  ami  lends  io  destroy  spiritual  tyranny,  has  always  been 
opposed  by  Koman  Calliolics,  oti  account  of  the  infnllihilitif  of  their 
Church,  lienee  it  happens,  that  every  man  presuming  to  doubt  ol 
thi'ir  sys’em,  and  to  think  wholly  for  himself,  will  bo  deemed  an  obsti¬ 
nate  r<‘bel.  'Po  persevere  m  disbelieving,  leads  necessarily  to  a  slate  of 
indep«‘ndence  and  schism.  It  next,  therefore,  becomes  re<|uisitc  for  Kc* 
clt'siaslics  to  threaten  and  denounce  the  otlender,  who  is  sniil  lo  have 
fallen  into  a  nuirtal  sin,  w  hich  demands  auricular  confession  and  priestly 
absolution :  but  if  a  culprit  be  not  thus  restorcil,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done,  except  a  civil  ma»islrale  will  execute  vengeance  on  the  con¬ 
demned  person,  now  expelled;  who  yet  is  canonically  held  fast,  as  a 
subject  ileserlin^  from  his  first  Lord,  and  is  deemed  by  the  Church  .still 
liable  to  death. 

*  'I  hi"  piocedure  is  very  ilifferenl  from  an  act  of  self-defence  and  pr^ 
fc»’rvaliun,  in  a  temporal  i>overeii;n;  which  is  not  grounded  on  any  mere 
obli(]uiiy  of  opinion,  or  speculaiivc  ei  ror,  but  upon  some  outward  injury 
dt>ne  to  the  commonweallh,  some  personal  injuslict*  or  violence.  Phe 
former  is  n  li^ious  persecution,  the  hitter  is  political  prudence;  the  one 
is  purely  an  atlair  belwien  Ciml  and  his  creature,  the  other  is  a  business 
concernim;  two  or  mine  members  of  a  socieiy.  'I’he  C’hurch  of  Home 
claims  this  mental  allegiance  from  every  soul  of  man  :  her  empire, 
though  called  spiiilual,  is  secular  ami  universal;  nor  does  she  conceive 
it  possible  for  one  human  hein^,  undir  any  change  of  circumstances,  to 
be  dissolved  bom  the  obligation  ol  obi  yin^  her  dictates,  beeausc  they  arc 
of  Divine  auiboiity  and  origin.  Such  is  her  reasoning,  and  these  arc  its 
unsoeitil  consequenees. 

‘  Wlien  ii  ligiim  has  heroine  so  blended  with  a  bloody  policy,  that  no 
provision  is  made  for  di>sideiUs,  toleration  is  impossible,  and  cruel  lavrs 
will  inevitably  lollow :  a  close  alliance  between  worldly  and  spiritual 
objects  In,  therefore,  always  dangerous;  as  tending  to  debase  ('hiistianiiy 
and  piiHluee  liypoerites.  P»ul  the  Church  of  Home  does  not  provide  for 
dissenters,  cannot  allow  iliem  to  enji»y  free  worship,  cannot  admit  of  any 
the  Itfast  rivulrv,  cannot  avoid  arbitrary  means  of  upholding  itself;  and, 
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consequently,  never  c;m  cease  to  persecute  others  uhen  physical  pomer 
15  acquired.  Its  canon  law,  its  systent,  its  \\ht»le  fabric,  is  a  rotined 
policy  ;  moved  and  excited  by  an  insatiate  lust  ol  dominion. 

‘  It  was  therefore  wise  and  statesman-like  in  Ltird  Casllereaj»h  to  say, 

“  Whilst  the  Koman  Catholic  Cleij;y’  feel  a  becoming  confidence  in  the 
purity  ot  their  own  intenliitns,  and  justly  appeal  to  the  tests  by  which 
they  have  soK  mnly  ilisclaimed  all  the  lunxious  tenets  that  have,  in 
W)riner  times,  btvn  imputed  to  their  ('himh  ;  whilst  they  declare  that 
they  owe  no  obedience  to  the  Pope,  inconsistent  with  their  duly  as  pood 
subjects;  ami  that  their  ulh*piance  to  the  external  Ileatl  of  their  Churcli 
is  purely  spiritual,  and  restricted  to  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine:  urt^ 
then  tnu.st  he  too  uell  ler^cd  in  the  history  ot  mankind  nut  to J'eel^  and  to 
alluu\  that,  so  LONG  as  sriiiiruAL  AUTHoiiirv  is  r.xKiicistD  by 
MKN,  IT  is  VHONK  TO  MIX  ITSI  I.F  IN  TF.Ml’ORAL  CONCERNS,  niorC 
especially  in  matters  icliich  may  be  considered  as  alfcctinir  the  interests  of 
the  Church  itself,  since  a  taste  for  poicer  is  inseparable  from  human 
ttnitirc  ;  and  that  the  times  may  return  xchen  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  See  of  Home,  if  not  restrained  by  xchohsome  rep^ulations,  vuty  be 
turned  ap^ainsi  the  temporal  interests  and  security  of  the  State. 

‘  “  Why  is  the  British  Clovernment  alone,  of  all  the  powers  in 
Kurope,  to  remain  exposed  to  a  danger,  apainst  which  it  has  hwii  the 
invariable  policy  of  other  Stales,  Koman  (.'atholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
to  provide 

*  See  this  whole  Speech  in  Mr.  Charles  Kutler's  Historical  Memoirs 
of  the  Catholics,  Vul.  II.  Cn.  xxxix.  {  (i/  pp.  101  — 103. 

Mr.  Hlair  appears  to  have  felt  it  as  a  duty  of  stronj^  ob!i- 
patioii,  to  lay  tlie  eoiitciits  of  these  li^'tters  before  tlie  public, 
previously  to  the  recent  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims  in 
rurliameiit.  That  question  is,  by  the  late  decision  of  the  Lc- 
^islalure,  disposed  of  for  the  present  session,  hut  in  a  mniiner 
that  cannot  be  considered  as  very  diseoura^iriij^  t<»  the  peti¬ 
tioners :  they  will  proliahly  at  no  distant  time  renew  their  ettbrts 
with  hettiT  promise  of  success.  Slronj^ly  as  we  arc  ojiposcd  to 
all  inttderaiice,  ami  cordially  as  we  a^ree  with  Mr.  Hlair  in  his 
sontimeiits  of  the  real  charactc*r  of  Popery  as  tin:  enemy  of 
liberty,  we  cannot  conceal  our  decided  conviction  that  all  penal 
statutes  directed  against  religious  profession,  are  unjust  and 
oppressivt',  and  that  llierefoic  the  security  of  civil  governments 
ouplil  to  lie  jirovided  for  hy  other  means.  W'e  are  |MTfectly 
aware  of  the  ditliculties  in  which,  as  a  practical  tpiestion,  this 
subject  may  at  the  present  moment  be  consitlered  as  invulviHl. 
Hui  we  speak  only  of  the  abolition  of  all  rvltyious  tests,  and  of 
penal  statutes  atlectiii^  religious  profession,  as  such.  I'jioii  tlio 
complicated  question  of  what  is  termed  i,'at!i(die  Hmancipatiori, 
considered  in  its  political  bearinj^s,  we  f’orlnvir  to  enter.  How 
<iivj(!eii  soever  the  belter  informed  portion  ol  the  public  may 
hi ,  iinon  the  policy  ol  ttiat  measure,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
person  ol  any  religious  feeling,  to  hesitate  in  deprecating  the 
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9canci.ilou!<»  perversion  of  a  Divine  institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  politicMl  tent, 

I'lie  Appeixlix  to  these  Letters  is  a  collection  of  very  iin- 
portiint  <loeiiinentH  in  proof  of  the  intolerant  principles  circu- 
laitnl  ill  the  Nott*s  to  the  Roman  Catholic  edition  of  the  Bible, 
re-printed  at  Dublin,  in  1816. 


An.  V.  Historic  Doubts  rclntiir  to  \apoUon  Bonaparte*  8vo» 

pp.  48.  Oxford,  1819. 


Till  S  is  a  well  manat^  and  lesfitimate  burlesque  of  Hume’i 
scepticism.  After  adverting  to  the  extraordinary  tales 
current  ainoii^  us  relative  to  this  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  to 
the  wide  discrepancies  of  opinion,  of  which  his  character  and 
actions  are  the  suhji»cts,  the  Writer  remarks : 

*  In  the  miiln  of  ilir^e  confn>versics  the  preliminary  question,  con¬ 
cerning  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  as  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  to  shew  even  the 
tmallt'sl  hesitation  in  admitting  it,  would  probably  be  regarded  as  an 
excess  of  s<epticiMn,un  the  ground  that  this  point  has  always  been  taken 
for  granted  by  the  disputants  on  all  sides,  t^ing  indeed  implied  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  disputes.  Ilut  is  it  in  fact  found  that  unduputei 
points  are  always  such  as  have  been  the  most  carefully  examined  as  to 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest?  that  facts  or  principles  which  are  taken 
for  granted,  without  controversy,  as  the  common  basis  of  opposite  opi¬ 
nions,  are  always  themselves  I'stablished  on  sufficient  grounds  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  not  any  such  fundamental  point,  from  the  very  circumstanct 
of  its  being  taken  for  granted  at  once,  and  the  attention  drawn  off  to 
some  other  question,  likely  to  be  admitted  on  insufficient  evidence,  and 
the  Haws  in  that  evidence  overlooked  ?  Expf'ricnce  will  teach  us  that 
such  instances  often  occur :  witness  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the 
Royal  Society;  to  whom  King  Charles  II.  proposed  as  a  question, 
whence  it  is  (hat  a  vessel  of  water  receives  no  addition  of  weight  from  i 
live  tish  bi'ing  put  into  it,  tliough  it  doi's  if  the  hsli  be  dead.  Various 
solutions  of  great  ingenuity' were  proposed,  discussed,  objected  to,  and  de- 
fendi'd  ;  nor  w  as  it  till  they  had  been  long  bewildered  in  the  enquiry  that 
it  occurred  to  them  to  fry  the  experiment ^  by  which  they  at  once  ascer* 
tained,  that  the  phenomenon  which  they  were  striving  to  account  for— 
which  WHS  the  ackiu>w  le<lg(xl  basis  and  substratum,  as  it  were,  of  their 
debate's — had  no  existence  but  in  the  invention  of  the  witty  monarch.* 

pp.  5,  6 

The  readiness  with  which  men  believe,  (as  Hume  has  re¬ 
marked,)  on  very  slight  evidence,  any  story  that  pleases  their 
imagination  hy  its  admirable  and  marvellous  character,  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  philosophical  mind,  which  should  rather 
suspend  its  judgement  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  account,  and  yield  to  none  but  the  most  decisive  aod 
uoimpeachablc  proofs. 
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.  *  Ln  it  thou  bo  allowtfii  us,  as  is  surely  reasonable,  just  to  enquire,* 
with  rc^pet•l  to  the  extraordinary  story  1  have  been  speakini*  of,  on  what 
evidence  ue  bilieve  it.  We  shall  b*'  told  that  it  is  notorious;  i.  e.  in 
plain  F.njtlish,  it  is  very  much  taiktd  about :  but  as  the  generality  ut 
those*  v^ho  talk  about  Buonaparte  do  not  even  pretend  to  speak  from 
their  oun  authority,  but  merely  to  rept'at  what  they  have  casually 
heard,  we  cannot  reckon  ihtin  us  in  any  degree  wiines'U'S,  but  must  allow 
ninelY-nine  hundredths  of  what  we  are  told  to  be  mere  heai-say,  whicti 
would  not  be  ai  all  the  more  worthy  of  credit  if  even  it  were  repeated 
by  ten  times  as  many  more.  As  lor  those  who  pridess  to  have  per* 
sonaUtt  kmftou  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  to  have  themselves  uitnvssed 
his  transact  ions,  1  write  not  for  them  :  if  any  such  there  who  are  in¬ 
wardly  c*»nscious  of  the  truth  of  all  they  relate.  1  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  hut  to  beg  that  they  will  be  tolerant  and  charitable  towards  their 
neighbours,  who  have  not  the  same  means  of  ascertiiining  the.  truth,  and 
who  may  well  be  e\cusi*d  for  remaining  doubtful  about  such  ext^'Hordi- 
nary  events,  till  most  unanswerable  proofs  shall  be  adduced/  pp.  8,  9- 

It  is  recommended,  however,  that  we  trace  up  this  hcar-say 
evidence,  as  far  as  we  are  ab!e,  towards  its  source. 

*  Most  pei'sons  would  refer  to  the  newspapers  as  the  authority  from 
which  their  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  derived;  so  that,  generally 
spt'dking,  we  may  say,  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the  newspapers  that  men 
believe  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.’  p.  9* 

Hut  the  authority  of  this  *  newspaper  evidence’  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  hrst,  as  to  the  means  the  editors  have  possessed  of 
gminini^  correct  inforinaiioii ;  sccomlly,  as  to  the  interest  they 
may  have  in  concealint^  truths  or  propa^atini^  falsehood  ;  aud, 
thirdly,  as  to  the  u|^recment  of  their  testimony. 

‘  riisi,  what  means  have  the  editors  of  newspapers  for  gaining  correct 
iiifurmaiion  ?  We  know  not,  except  from  th»*ir  own  statemcnis  ;  besides 
what  IS  copied  from  other  Journals,  foreign  or  British,  (which  is  usually 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  news  published.)  they  profess  to  refer  to 
the  authority  of  certain  private  coriespondenis  abroad  ;  who  these  cor- 
res|)on(lents  are,  what  means  thep  have  of  obtaining  information,  or  whe¬ 
ther  ihev  exist  at  all,  we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  ;  we  hnd  ourselves 
in  the  condition  of  the  Hindoos,  who  are  told  by  their  priests,  that  tha 
earth  stands  on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  are  left 
to  tiiid  out  for  tlieroselvt*s  wliat  the  tortoise  stands  on,  or  whether  it 
stands  on  any  thing  at  all/  pp.  11,  12. 

The  interest  which  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  have  in  the 
circulation  of  these  marvellous  narrations,  is  too  obvious  not  to 
awaken  suspicion. 

‘  h  may  be  urged,  however,  that  there  arc  several  adverse  political 
parties  ol  which  the  various  public  prints  are  respectively  the  organs, 
and  who  would  not  fail  to  ex|)ose  each  other’s  fabrications :  doubtless 
they  would,  if  they  could  do  so  without  at  the  same  lime  exposing  their 
•wn  :  but  identity  of  interests  may  induce  a  community  of  operations  up 
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to  a  crriain  pc/mt ;  h»uI  hi  if  be  obsrivrd,  that  ihe  obj*  c!  of  contention 
bclut'cn  tht'^c  rivol  par'it's  i>,  uho  ^h>tll  have  tht‘  administration  li  public 
adairs,  tbr  umiicul  ol  |'inl»lic  fspe^uliiun*,  and  the  ilispo>al  of  placei ; 
the  question,  I  say,  is,  not  wluihar  the  ptOjde  shali  be  ^nve^nc<^  or  not, 
but  hit  which  purtu  they  shall  be  j>«*verned  ; — not  \Uiefher  the  taxes  shall 
be  paid  or  n  *t.  but  who  shall  rrcfiir  them.  Now  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  iluonapaite  is  a  pcdiiical  bugbear,  most  convenient  to  any  adminis* 
tration  :  “  if  )ou  do  not  adopt  our  measures  and  rejt  cf  ihost*  *>l  our  op* 
ptim  Ids,  Buonaparte  will  l»e  sure  t<»  prevail  ovei  you  ;  if  yt»u  do  not  sub* 
nut  to  tite  uovernin«  nt,  at  least  under  our  admintsiiatiun,  this  fv/rmidable 
enemy  will  take  advantage  of  )our  insubordination  to  conquer  and  en* 
slav**  yi»u :  pay  your  taxes  cheerfully,  or  the  tremer.dous  Buonaparte 
will  lake  all  Irotn  you."  Buonaparit*,  in  short,  was  the  bunlen  ot  every 
song,  hi^  redoubted  name  was  the  charm  which  always  succeeded  in 
unloosing  tlie  purse- strings  of  the  nation.  And  h-t  us  lui  be  too  sure, 
safe  as  we  now  think  ourselves,  that  some  occasion  may  not  occur  for 
again  piurlucingon  the  stage  so  useful  a  personage  :  it  is  not  meiely  to 
naughty  children  in  the  nursery  that  the  threat  of  being  “  given  to  Buo¬ 
naparte"  has  proverl  itVectual.  It  is  surely  probable  iln  r(‘fore,  that,  with 
an  object  substantially  the  same,  all  parties  may  have  avaihd  themselves 
of  one  comnum  instrument.  It  is  not  neces'ury  to  ‘‘Uppose  that  for  this 
purpose  they  serreily  enterrd  into  a  formal  agie<  meni  ;  though,  by  the 
way,  there  an*  reports  afloat,  that  the  editors  ot  the  rouiii  r  and  Morn¬ 
ing  ('hromcle  I'.ohl  amicable  consultations  as  to  the  condur  t  of  their 
public  warfare:  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  this  is  incredible; 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  c>tab!iNhment  of  the  probabi¬ 
lity  1  contt  iid  for.  Neill. er  ag.iiii  woiihl  I  imply  that  ail  newspaper- 
editors  are  utlerers  of  forged  stories  “  knowing  them -to  be  forged;" 
most  liki  iy  the  gnat  rnajonty  c.f  them  publish  what  they  find  in  other 
papers  with  the  same  'imphciiy  that  their  readers  peruse  it  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  it  must  be  ohserverl,  are  not  at  all  more  pnrper  than  their  readers 
to  be  cited  as  uuthoiities.’  pp.  12  — 16. 

The  Author  s^oos  on  to  detect  and  expose  the  imilfiplied  in- 
cousistnieios  which  ini^lit  he  expected  to  have  place  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  c'uinplieated  forgery. 


‘  What  then  are  we  to  iK'licve  ?  if  wr  are  disposed  to  credit  all  that  is 
told  us,  we  must  believe  in  the  existence  not  only  of  one,  hut  t)f  two  or 
three  Buoiiap.irtes  ;  if  we  admit  nothing  but  what  is  well  authenticated, 
ue  sl.all  Ik*  coinpi-llctl  to  rioubt  of  the  existence  of  any. 

*  1(  appears  tin'll,  that  ilio^e  on  whose  testimony  the  existence  and  ac* 
tions  of  i^u«uiaparte  arc  g<  nerally  believed,  fail  in  all  the  most  essential 
piiints  <U)  w hi<  h  the  credihility  of  witnesses  depends:  first,  we  have  no 
a^suianci  that  they  have  access  to  coned  information  ;  secemdiy,  thejf 
have  .ill  appan'iit  interest  in  propagating  falselnKul ;  and,  thirdly,  ibey 
palpably  contradict  e:ich  other  in  the  most  important  points.’  pp.  l8,  19* 

Hut  what  hIuU  we  say  to  the  testimony  of  those  many* ret- 
pi'ctable  persons  who  went  to  Plymouth  on  put  pose,  and 
Bonaparte  With  their  own  eye.s  ^  must  they  not  trust  their 
senses  } 
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‘  I  woliH  not ’disparage  either  the  eye-sijjbl  or  the  vemcify  of  ibete 
^entlpiiivn.  1  am  readv  to  allow  that  they  \u‘iU  to  Plymouth  for  the 
purpo'i*  of  seeing  Buunapurte  ;  nay  more,  that  they  actually  rowed  out 
into  the  harbour  in  a  boat,  and  came  along-^uie  ot  a  man-of-war,  ou 
uho^e  dtv'k  they  vaw  a  man  in  a  c<K:ketl  hat.  whot  thrif  urrr  fo/r/,  was 
Buonapaile ;  this  is  the  utmost  pf)int  to  which  their  testimony  goes; 
how  they  ascertained  that  this  man  in  the  ccH'ked  hut  liud  gone  through 
all  the  marvellous  and  romantic  advpiitim*s  with  which  we  have  so  long 
been  amused,  we  are  not  told  :  did  they  perceive  in  his  physiognomy 
his  true  name  and  authentic  history  ?  Truly  this  evidence  is  such  as 
couiitry  people  give  one  uir  a  story  of  apparitions  ;  if  you  discover  any 
signs  of  incredulity,  they  triumphantly  shew  the  very  Louse  which  the 
ghost  hauntiHl,  the  identical  dark  corner  when-  it  used  to  vanish,  and 
p»  rhaps  twen  the  tombstone  of  the  person  whose  death  it  foretold.  Jack 
Cad»*'s  nobility  was  supported  by  the  same  irr»*sistible  kind  of  evidence; 
haviir^  asserted  that  the  eldest  son  of  Kdmund  Mortimer,  Curl  of  March, 
was  stolen  by  a  begnar-woman,  '*  became  u  bricklayer  when  he  came  to 
age,*'  and  was  the  father  of  the  supposed  Jack  Cade  :  one  of  his  cumpa* 
nions  confirms  tht*  story,  by  saying,  **  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my 
fa'her*8  hoii^e.  uial  the  bucks  an*  alive  ut  this  day  to  testify  it ;  therefore 
deny  it  not.”  *  pp.  ‘2‘2,  23. 

Mtieli  of  the  mine  kind  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  produce  the  sc  irs  they  received  in  hg^htin^  against  this 
terrible  Bonaparte,  'riiese  |>ersoiiH  fought,  no  doubt ;  hut  they 
knaw  little  or  iiothiiu'  more  than  their  coiiiitrymeii  at  home, 
concernint^  the  person  and  history  of  their  enemy. 

‘  Let  those  thi  n  who  pretend  to  philosophical  freedom  of  enquiry*— 
who  scorn  to  rest  iheir  opinions  on  popular  Ix'lief,  and  to  shelter  th«in- 
s(‘|vrs  iiniirr  the  eMimple  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  consider  care¬ 
fully.  each  oiie  f^r  himself,  what  is  the  evidmicc  proposed  to  himself  in 
particular,  lor  the  r\isi«*nce  of  such  a  ^u  rst-m  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ; 
(I  do  not  mean  whether  there  ever  was  a  person  bearing  that  name,  for 
that  is  aquesiion  of  no  ctmsequeiice,  but  w  lieiher  any  sucb  person  ever 
perlormed  all  the  wonderful  things  attributed  to  him;)  let  him  then 
weigh  wril  ilie  objections  to  that  evidence,  (ol  which  1  have  g'ven  but  a 
h.isTy  ami  iinperteci  sketrb,)  and  if  he  then  finds  it  amount  to  any  thing 
more  than  a  prolKibility,  i  have  only  to  congjutulaie  him  on  his  easy 
faith/  p.  ^4. 

But  this  story,  restince  as  we  have  m*cu,  upon  very  excep¬ 
tionable  evidence,  ia  in  itself  hiti^ldy  incredible.  It  is  improha^ 
hle—mnrctUnuB — proHiyioun — unprecedented;  tnd,  to  u«c 
theteim  in  ITiimeN  sense,  mirucuhuH,  It  i§  contrary  to  our 
pemonul  experience.  And  every  luan’s  personal  ex|>erience 
(if  we  woiihl  maintain  a  philosopuical  scepticism)  is,  to  hiiu,  the 
onl>  ground  ami  ride  of  reasonable  behef. 

the  wise,  says  lliirne,  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every 
report  whit^  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter,  whether  it 
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mai^nificfi  hin  country,  his  family,  or  himself :  but  who  can  fail 
to  obnerve  the  nationality  of  this  inarvelious  tule  ? 

*  Duonap^irU’  pii'vailrcl  ov«t  all  the  slates  in  turn,  exerpt 

land  ;  in  llu*  zeinih  nt  his  power,  his  rieels  wen  swept  fiom  the  sea,  6v 
F n inland ;  l»istro«)pN  always  ilefeal  an  equal,  and  fnquenily  oven  a  su- 
|H  iior  number  i>f  iliose  ot  any  other  nation,  except  the  Engli^h^  and  with 
them  ii  is  just  the  reverse  ;  twite,  and  twice  only,  he  is  personally  en¬ 
gaged  against  an  English  commander^  and  both  limes  he  is  totally  dc- 
lenied,  at  Aere,  and  at  Waterloo;  and,  to  crown  all,  £ra;;///;/r/ Hnally 
crushes  this  inmendous  power,  which  has  so  long  kept  the  continent  in 
subjection  or  in  alaim,  and  to  the  English  he  surrenders  himself  pri* 
soner  !  'Ilioioughly  national,  to  be  sure  !  It  way  be  all  very  true;  but 
I’would  only  ask  if  a  stoiy  had  been  fabricated  for  the  express  purpose 
of  amusing  the  t'ngbsh  nation,  could  it  have  been  contrived  more  inge¬ 
niously  V  pp  40. 

The  Author  haviu;r  thus  cxposcil  the  iiivaliility  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  popular  belief  is  rested,  modestly  inquires  if  it 
be  too  much  to  deiiiaiid  of  the  w'ary  academic,  a  suspension  of 
judgemeiii  as  to  the  *  life  uiul  adventures  of  Napoleon  Bona* 
*  parte.* 

‘  1  do  not  pielend  to  di  cide  positively  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  waf 
any  such  p<‘ison,  but  merely  to  propose  it  as  a  doubtful  point ;  and  one 
the  more  dt'serving  of  careful  investigation  truin  the  very  circumstance 
of  its  having  hitherto  been  admitted  w  iiboul  inquiry.* 

lie  who  detects  a  fiction,  is  not  hound  to  supply  the  vacuity 
he  has  produced  in  our  creed  by  positive  and  unimpeachable 
truth.  In  the  present  iustutice  many  suppositious  might  plau¬ 
sibly  be  hazarded. 

*  Is  it  not  ju'*t  pt)ssible,  that  durinc  ibe  rage  for  words  of  Greek  de¬ 
rivation,  the  title  of  •*  Napoleon"  <N*toXiwv),  which  signifies  “  Li«»n  of 
the  forest,’*  may  have  bi  cn  ctuifein'd  by  the  popular  voice  on  more  tliaii 
one  favourite  gmeral,  distinguished  for  irresistible  valour?  Is  it  not  also 
possible  tluit  “  BroNA  parte**  may  have  been  originally  a  sort  of  cant 
term  applied  to  the  “  good  (i.  e.  the  bravest  or  most  patriotic)  part*'  of 
the  I- tench  army,  collectively,  hihI  have  been  afterwards  mistaken  for 
the  proper  name  of  an  individual  ?  I  do  not  profess  to  support  this  con¬ 
jecture  ;  but  it  is  reilain  that  sucb  mistakes  may  and  do  occur.  Some 
critics  have  supposed  that  the  Athenians  imagined  AnastasI8(“  Re¬ 
surrection")  to  be  a  new  goddess,  in  whose  cause  Paul  was  preaching.. 
Would  it  have  been  thought  any  thing  iiu  rtdible  if  wc  had  been  told 
that  the  ancient  Persians,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  but  a  monarchical 
government,  had  supposed  Aristoeraiia  to  be  a  queen  of  Sparta?  Bui  wc 
need  not  confine  ourselves  to  hy  pothetical  cases ;  it  is  positively  staled 
that  the  Hindoos  at  this  day  Udieve  **  the  honourable  Past  India  Com¬ 
pany**  to  be  a  venerable  old  lady  of  high  dignity  residing  in  this  country.* 

pp.  44,  45. 

In  concluding,  the  Writer  ioviUs  those  who  will  listen  to  no 
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tc!>ilimony  that  runs  counter  to  ex|)cricnce,  anc!  who  will  believe 
nothin:?  hut  that  of  which  it  is  strictly  impossible  to  doubt,  to 
be  consistent,  and  slicw  themselves  as  ready  to  detect  the  cheats 
and  despise  tlie  fables  of  politicians,  as  of  priests. 

•  I5nl  i!' lliry  are  \vedd»*d  to  ihe  popular  belitl  in  this  point,  let 
ihcin  be  consi*‘ieiit  enough  to  admit  the  same  evidence  in  othtr  cases, 
which  they  yield  to  in  thit.  If  after  all  that  has  bcH’n  said,  they  cannot 
bring  ihenisclNes  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  they 
must  at  least  acknowledge  that  they  do  n»)t  apply  to  that  question,  tlie 
samp  plan  of  reasoning  which  they  have  ma<le  use  of  in  others  ;  and 
ilipy  are  consequently  bound  in  reason  and  in  honesty  to  renounce -it' 
altogether.'  pp  47,  48. 

The  ini?enioiis  Author  of  this  pamphlet  must  be  aware,  that 
the  case  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  does  not  strictly  meet  the 
main  sophism  of  IliimeN  Kssay  on  IVliracles  ;  ho  does,  how¬ 
ever,  very  fairly  turn  the  lau^li  ai^ainst  the  practical  nhsurdities 
of  the  hyper  scepticism  which  is  displayed  in  the  second  part  of 
that  Bssay  :  and  we  think  he  has  very  well  caui?ht  the  oblique, 
plausible  insidiousness  of  llume*s  miiiiiier.  But  if  lie  wouhl 
pretend  to  stand  upon  the  i?roniid  of  rij?id  reasoniiis?,  the  disci¬ 
ple  of  Hume  would  say,  that  the  supposed  scepticism  relative 
to  Bonaparte,  falls  very  plainly  under  the  exception  which  that 
Writer  himself  makes  for  those  cases  in  which  the  i?rcatest  mira¬ 
cle  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  allee^ed  fabrication.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  proiDul2?ation  of  such  a  history,  if  unreal,  so  near  to  us 
in  time  and  place,  would  obviously  be  more  extraordinary  than 
any  of  the  facts  it  contains.  'I'he  same  thin^?,  indeed,  may  be  said 
of  those  suppositions  which  form  the  alteniative,  if  the  histories  of 
the  New  Testament  are  affirmed  to  be  fort?cries  But  to  show  this, 
it  is  previously  requisite  to  expose  the  sophism  of  Hume's  first 
position,  which  in  substance  is  this,  that  every  manN  experience 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  furnishes  him  with  a  proof  against 
miracles,  which  the  hii?liest  evidence  of  testimony  can  at  most 
only  balance,  leaving  the  mind  in  suspense  between  opposing^ 
proof ;  so  that  a  reported  miracle,  thou<?h  it  may  perplex  the 
judgement,  can  never  be  the  |?round  of  reasonable  belief.  This 
doctrine  has  been  abundantly  refuted  in  different  ways.  It 
would  be  sufficient  briefly  to  observe  the  distinction  which 
Hume  labours  to  hide  from  his  reader,  between  what  is  simply 
extraordinary — that  is,  not  conformed  to  our  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  and  what  is  strictly  incredible,  or  contradictory  to  our 
actual  knowledge.  That  water  should,  diiriii!?  a  part  of  the 
year,  he  in  a  solid  state,  is  not  accordinji?  to  the  experience  of 
him  who  has  always  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  torrid  zone  : 
hut  unless  he  could  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
system  of  nature,  in  refusing  his  belief  to  credible  testimony 
which  affirms  the  fact,  the  sable  sceptic,  on  the  strcnfl^li  of  his 
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personal  ic^norance,  contradicts  his  own  experience  of  human 
nature,  which  directs  him  to  confide  in  testimony  under  certain 
circumstances.  II nine  trespasses  hoyond  the  ordinary  bounds 

of  his  argnnieiitativc  caution,  when  he  nQirms  that  Mhe  Indian  ^ 

*  prince  who  relnsed  to  believe  the  fust  relations  concerning  the 

*  effects  ol  frost,  reasoned  justly.*  Such  an  instance  cun  hiinily  ;; 
fail  to  su^s^est  to  the  reader  the  unsoundness  of  the  sceptical  ^ 
argument,  and  its  internal  inconsistency.  Won  d  not  this  In-  Y'''. 
dian  prince  have  done  better,  to  reflect  that  the  elUrt  of  cold 
upon  vratiT  was  merely  beyond  his  experience,  while  the  credU  ^ 
bdity  of  testimony  was  a  subject  within  his  experience  ? 

It  is  ill  the  Very  nature  of  a  mirach*,  that  it  should  be  an  oc-  ;  / 
currence  not  according  to  common  experience;  hut  it  cannot  | 
bo  called  incredible,  (that  is,  contradictory  to  otir  knowledge,)  ! ; 
unless  we  had  the  means  oi  knotting  that  it  is  incompatible  with  'I:- 
the  character  or  purposes  of  the  Author  of  ii  itnre,  thus  speciully  ^ 
to  interpose  in  diverting  the  order  of  nature  for  a  inord  pur- 
pose.  To  set  out  with  the  athrmation  that  a  miracle  is  incrvdb  . 
Lie,  because  it  is  not  according  to  unifo*  m  experience,  is  a  •  ^ 
mere  pet iti'j  prinvipii ;  and  it  is  enough,  siiiipiy  to  u<  n>  llte 
assumption.  Here,  we  say,  is  errdibb*  testiino.iy  that  miracles 
have  not  been  contrary  to  all  experience. 

Ill  respect  to  their  credibility,  .(supposing  they  imply  no  plain  ^ 
contradiction,)  a  miracle,  and  any  natural  fact  which  has  never  ^ 
fallen  under  our  personal  observation,  stand  precisely  on  the 
tame  ground.  '  Unless,  in  the  one  case,  we  wire  perfectly  ac- 
quainted  with  the  system  of  nature,  or,  in  the  other,  witii  tne  ^ 
character  and  designs  of  the  Divine  Being,  we  eaii  have  ahso-  r 
lutely  nothing /xiwifiee  to  counterbalance  Iheevidenei*  of  te>ti-  | 
mony  which  snppoits  the  one  or  the  other  allegation  :  onr  sole  |  ^ 
conceinmeiit  is  with  the  credibility  of  the  tehtihtony.  The 
more  or  less  extraordinary  nature  of  the  fact  in  quest  ion,  (pro-  ^ 
vided  it  doi^s  not  contradict  4>ur  actual  knowledge,)  has  no  ^ 
place  whatever  in  measuring  the  degree  of  our  convict  ion,  :be-  E 
cause  this  extraordinarinettg  is  a  mere  variable  negation,  de-  R 
rived  from  every  inairs  ignorance^  and  directly  proportionate 
to  it.  The  credible  afhrinalion  of  an  extraordinary  natural  M 
fact,  or  of  a  miracle,  makes  an  intrusion,  so  to  spt^ak,  not  u|>oo  p 
our  previous  knowledge,  hnt  upon  our  present  ignorance ;  wliile  p 
it  appeals,  as  (he  giouiui  of  our  assent,  not  to  our  ignor  iiutv 
but  to  our  knowledge,  namely,  to  our  kiiowletlge  of  that  hnm»a  m 
nature,  and  of  those  laws  of  (he  moral  world,  whic  h  an*  tin*  ob- 
iects  of  our  personal  ex|M*ricnce,  the  matters  of  uiir  .p  iMtive  p 
knowledge,  and  on  which  is  founded  the  power  of  testimony  to  p 
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Ct/prus,  in  the  Year  I8li.  Hy  Henry  1-ight,  Capt.  uf  the  Royal 
Artillery,  4to.  pp  V’7P«  I.omlon.  1818. 

Tug  i^rouiul  passi^l  over  by  Capt.  Light,  in  theae  (ravela* 
bus  been  so  tVei|ueiilly  (lehCM'ihtMi  within  the  last  few  year^> 
that  it  woulil  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  his  relation  should 
aOToril  any  thing  new  or  very  important,  unless  it  be  to  those 
who  may  liave  some  dciinitc  object,  wheiher  of  a  scientific,  or  of 
a  |H>litical  nature,  in  view.  The  motives  which  induced  Captain 
L.  to  undertake  the  journey  here  described,  were  ot*  a  private 
nature,  having  originated  in  a  desire  to  visit  the  countries  from 
which  Europe,  recti vod  religion  and  the  arts.  He  seems  to 
have  conteiiiplatcd  the  sccne^s  which  he  had  ashociated  in  his 
mind  witli  sublime  and  sacred  recollections,  with  an  interest 
higidy  creditable  to  his  feelings  ;  and  In*  ilescribes  the  eR'ect 
which  they  proditced  u))on  him,  with  u  siinplicity  and  modesty 
which  the  reader  will  esteem  a  greater  recommendation  than 
labuured  detail  and  florid  description.  In  proportion  as  tbe 
author  adheres  to  nature  and  to  truth  in  bis  own  statements, 
he  becomes  sensible  of  the  exaggerations  of  other  travellers,  who 
snlVered  themselves  to  view  every  object  tlirongh  the  glowing 
m«'dinm  of  their  own  itnugiualions  ? 

Capt.  ij.  experiences  no  raptures  on  the  first  sight  of  the  Nile  ; 
he  looks  in  vain  to  Rosetta  and  its  vitinity,  for  the  |)anidisc 
which  Denon,  .Suvary,  and  Sonini  have  described  as  exhibited 
thiTe.  He  is  more  interested  at  Sioiit,  now  the  capital  of  Uj)per 
Egypt,  than  at  Rosetta,  or  Cairo,  'i'liis  place  is  the  intermediate 
mart  between  Seiiiiaar,  Darfour,andCairo,  and  caravaiisof  (lelubs 
or  slave  luerciiaiits  are  constantly,  arriving  there.  One  of  these 
caravans,  or  rather  the  remnant  of  it,  readied  Siont  just  about 
the  time  of  our  .Author's  arrival :  it  liad  lost  four  thousand  animals, 
that  is  to  say,  men,  women,  children,  horses,  camels,  &c.  in  the 
desert,  from  having  mistaken  the  track  ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
loss,  the  merchants  to  whom  it  belonged  could  uflord  to  offer 
him  a  fine  female  slave,  a  negress,  of  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  for  little  more  than  tiftceii  pounds  sterling. 

The  Geluhs  were  mild  looking  men,  tall  and  slender  ;  their 
dress  fastened  at  the  shoulder  like  a  Roman  toga,  and  their 
hair  hanging  very  thick,  in  matted  plaits,  to  the  poll  of  the 
nivk,  like  the  head  dress  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  deities.  When 
our  Author  inquired  of  them  whether  they  were  of  the  true 
faith  of  Mahomet,  (heir  countenances  brightened  up  into  a  look 
of  great  chtM*rfulnes8,  and  they  aiiswereil :  ‘  Yes,  praised  be 
*  God !’  The  veneration  of  the  Mahometans  for  the  nama 
of  the  Supreme  B«*ing,  and  their  uncomplaining  submission  to 
every  manifestation  of  his  Divine  will,  arc  indeed  truly  admirable 
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The  dreacifiil  maUdy  of  blindness,  which  is  so  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nile/ that  every  third  or  fourth  peasant  whom 
Captain  L.  met  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  it,  was,  he  in* 
forms  us,  borne  with  resi^ation.  Nor  do  they  shew  less  sub¬ 
mission  under  that  dreadful  scourf^e  the  plague,  which  the  Arabs 
look  upon  as  a  necessary  evil  to  prevent  the  still  more  horrible 
one  of  famine,  and  to  which  indeed  they  are  often  ex}>osed, 
from  the  swarms  of  locusts  that  frequently  destroy  the  hopes  olF 
the  husbandman,  just  at  the  moment  when  his  toils  seem  to  be 
on  the  point  of  receiving  their  reward.  At  Philac,  the  harvest 
was  entirely  devoured  in  a  few  hours  by  these  insatiable  insects ; 
yet  the  inhabitants  made  no  complaint,  but  blessed  Qod  that 
they  had  not  the  plague  at  the  same  time.  We  have  heani  much 
of  the  strictnass*  with  which  the  Mahometans,  and  more  par* 
ticularly  the  lower  class  of  them,  keep  the  fast  of  the  Ramazan* 
Our  Author  relates  an  incident  which  tends  in  some  degree  to  ex* 
hibit  the  true  motives  which  produce  this  boasted  obedience  to 
their  law*. 

*  In  one  of  my  rides  about  the  country,  I  entered  into  conversation, 
with  an  Arab  peasant,  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whom  at  6rst  1 
had  terribly  alarmed  by  sketching  him,  while  he  was  sitting  on  a 
water-wheel,  which  he  supposed  was  an  act  of  enchantment,  to  his 
future  misfortune.  It  was  the  Ramazan  :  1  had  been  eating  a  morsel 
of  bread,  and  offered  him  part,  by  way  of  encouraging  his  confidence. 
He  dared  not  accept  it.  **  Have  you  no  fast  said  he  to  me.  **  We 
have;  but  not  so  strict  as  yours.**  **  Then  I  wish  1  were  in  your 
country  ;  for  were  1  not  to  fast,  the  cadi  would  beat  me  to  death.”  * 
p.  132. 

Capi  L’s  account  of  the  aniiquitics  in  Nubia,  is  very  inte* 
resting,  and  needs  not  the  apology  which  his  modesty  leads  him  to 
make  for  rc|>eating  remarks  and  descriptions  already  made  by 
former  travellers,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  repeated  again  and 
again.  Many  of  his  descriptions  are  illustrated  by  sketches 
made  on  the  8|K)t ;  but  in  this  employment  he  was  at  times 
interrupted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  who  came  towards 
him  with  marks  of  rage  and  defiance,  and  throwing  dust  in  the 
air,  i\  strong  manifestation  of  their  ill  will.  A  small  present, 
however,  to  the  angry  parties,  enabletl  him.  in  almost  every  case, 
to  pursue  his  employment  without  further  molestation. 

At  the  cataracts  of  Galabsliee,  he  remarked  shells  of  the 
•yster  s|)eck^  attached  to  the  granite  masses.  Our  Auihor's 
chief  interest,  however,  Bp|>ear8  to  have  been  excited,  by  tracing 
the  earliest  records  of  antiquity,  as  connected  with  Christianity; 
but  in  this  he  was  not  so  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  on  account 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  who  were  unable  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  an  idem  that  he  was  looking  for  hichleii  treasures.  He 
rccoumieuds  the  same  pursuit  to  future  travellers  who  may  visit 
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these  places  under  more  favourable  auspices,  and  Ufho,  he  thinks 
might,  in  that  case,  by  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  in* 
scriptions  in  the  burial  places,  very  probably  discover  the  con* 
necting  character  between  the  Hieroglyphic,  the  Coptic,  and 
the  Greek  languages,  which  would  be  hi^ily  interesting  to  those 
who  are  fund  of  researches  into  the  origin  of  nations. 

The  Captain  was  much  gratified  in  his  second  visit  to  Luxor ; 
having  been  prevented  the  first  time  lie  was  there,  from  consi¬ 
dering  it  so  attentively  as  he  wished.  At  Carnac,  a  ruined 
temple  further  fioiii  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  same  side  as 
Luxor,  attracted  his  attention. 

( It  was  impossible,’  said  he,  *  to  look  on  such  an  extent  of  building 
without  being  lost  in  admiration.  No  description  will  be  able  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  masses  still  defying  the  ravages  of 
time.  Enclosure  within  enclosure,  propylsa  in  front  of  propylsea; 
to  these,  avenues  of  sphinxes,  each  of  fourteen  or  fifleen  fetft  in  length, 
lead  from  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards.  The  common  Egyptian 
sphinx  is  found  in  the  avenues  to  the  south :  but  to  the  west,  tne  crio 
sphinx,  with  the  ram’s  head,  from  one  or  two  that  have  been  unco¬ 
vered,  seems  to  have  composed  its  corresponding  avenue.  Those  of 
the  south  and  east  are  still  buried.  Headless  statues  of  grey  and  blue 
granite,  of  gigantic  size,  lie  prostrate  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins. 
In  the  western  court,  in  front  of  the  great  portico,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  (his  portico,  is  an  upright,  headless  statue,  of  one  block  of  granite, 
whose  size  may  be  imagined  from  finding  that  a  man  of  six  foot 
just  reaches  to  the  patella  of  the  knee. 

*  The  entrance  to  the  great  poryco  is  through  a  mass  of  masonry, 
partly  in  ruins,  through  which  the  eye  rests  on  an  avenue  of  fourteen 
columns,  whose  diameter  is  more  than  eleven  feet,  and  whose  height 
it  upwards  of  sixty.  On  each  side  of  this  arc  seven  rows,  of  seven 
columns  in  each,  whose  diameter  is  eight  feet,  and  about  forty  feet 
high,  of  an  architecture  which  wants  the  elegance  of  Grecian  models, 
yet  suits  the  immense  majesty  of  the  Egyptian  temple.  Though  it 
does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  continue  a  description  which  has  Deen 
so  ably  done  by  others  before  me,  yet  when  1  say  that  the  whole 
extent  of  this  temple  cannot  be  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  that  the  smallest  blocks  of  masonry  arc  five  feet  by  four 
in  depth  and  breadth,  that  there  arc  obelisks  of  eighty  feet  high,  on  a 
base  of  eighteen  feet  of  one  block  of  granite,  it  can  be  easily  imagined 
that  Thebin  was  the  vast  city  history  describes  it  to  be.’  p«  107. 

The  account  of  the  Troglodites  of  Goornoo,  is  very  interest* 
big.  These  people  derive  their  subsistence  cliieliy  from  Uie 
pillage  of  tlie  tombs,  of  which  they  daily  discover  new  oiiei. 
The  dead  bodies  being  taken  up,  are  brokcMi,  and  the  resinous 
substance  found  in  the  inside  of  the  mummy,  foriiisi  a  consider¬ 
able  article  of  trade  with  Cairo. 

Capt.  L.  visited  many  of  the  most  remarkable  antinuities  in 
Egypt,  and  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  cutting  tlie  dyke  of  the 
canal  that  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  in*  dom^ 
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whicli  many  tlioiisumt  |H>rM)ns  were  washed  out  of  s’u^lt  in  one 
inatant,  tlie  l<H>kiTH  on  not  teatifyiii^  the  kant  concern  in  their 
fate,  iiitomuch  that  he  could  not  h  arn  how  many  were  ilrowiied, 
or  how  many  escaped.  He  next  prepared  to  proceed!  to  the 
Holy  Lind,  and  on  the  16th  of  August  began  to  descend  the 
Nile  ill  a  small  carush,  or  hirge. 

*  The  height  of  the  inundation,*  he  soya,  ‘  rendered  the  stream  ex¬ 
cessively  rapid  ;  iny  boat  was  carried  down,  and  whirled  miind  with  a 
velocity  almost  to  excite  apprehension  of  danger,  and  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  steered  by  the  rais,  who,  however,  was  encouraged  by  the 
brightness  of  the  moon,  to  continue  during  the  night,  and  1  found 
myself  in  the  morning,  far  below  the  union  of  the  two  brunches  of  the 
Nile  which  form  the  Delta.  The  appearance  of  the  inundation  was 
tcrrilic;  one  universal  deluge  seemed  to  cover  the  country.  Tlie 
distant  inmates  of  tiie  villages  just  evinced  that  all  was  not  overflowed* 
Tlic  roar  of  the  waters  caused  a  sort  of  horror.  The  stream  ap¬ 
peared  to  carry  desolation  with  it ;  and  I  could  scarcely  allow  myself 
to  lanoy  that  art  could  set  bounds  to  such  an  inundation  as  that  which 
I  saw  around  me.*  p.  124>. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  account  of  bis  journey,  that  we^may 
give  a  more  detailed  deHcriptiou  of  the  most  striking  objects 
seen  at  Ranila  and  at  Jerusalem.  Rainla  is  the  usual  halting 
place  for  travellers  in  their  way  to  Jeriisdiein.  It  is  hcautifiilly 
situated,  and  contains  a  convent  which  seems  to  combine  the 
castle  also,  being  fortifled  and  secured  hy  walls,  and  its  inha¬ 
bitants  cunstuntiy  keeping  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence 
against  any  sudden  attack.  Their  force  was  not,  however,  very 
strong,  when  Capt.  L.  visited  them,  only  two  Capuchins, 
and  two  Syrian  Christians,  as  servants,  inhabiting  it.  The 
monks  were  both  Spaniards.  One  of  them,  a  respectable  man, 
niaiiilained  the  neci^sicy  of  tbe  iiniuisilion,  and  the  policy  of 
keeping ‘the  lower  orders  of  society  in  ignorance;  the  other 
pledgisl  our  Traveller  in  brandy,  wishing  him  temporal  hap¬ 
piness,  hut  denying  the  |K)ssibility  that  he  or  any  other  heretic 
could  enjoy  any  in  futurity.  From  such  company  he  was  clad 
to  csca|>e  to  the  terrace  of  the  conveut,  to  enjoy  a  serene  evening, 
illuinineil  by  a  full  moon. 

*  The  chain  of  mountains  that  extended  to  the  east  were  clearly 
discerned;  tires  and  lights  were  scattered  in  tlie  different  villages. 
Tbe  mosques  of  Kamla  were  illuminated,  on  account  of  the  Ramazan ; 
nothing  broke  the  silence  of  the  place  but  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
imams,  who  culled  tlie  faithful  Mahomedans  to  prayers.  1  could 
not  but  carry  my  thoughts  to  past  times :  many  of  the  deeds  related 
of  Samson  were  performed  within  sight  of  the  place  where  I  stood* 
It  was  between  Lydda  and  Rainla  that  his  prowess  was  displayed,  in 
tbe  slaughter  of  the  Philistines ;  and  the  present  Ranila  seems  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Rainath  Lehi.  the  name  he  gave  to  the  place  of  his 
victory*  The  plains  of  the  Philistines  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
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and  I  could  easily  picture  to  myself  the  universal  destruction 
of  tlie  corn,  vineyards,  and  olive  trees,  which  his  tire- brands  scattered 
amongst  them,  where  do  hedge  nor  deep  ravine  opposed  the  en* 
tension  of  the  djmes. 

•  I'he  voice  of  lamentation  in  Rama*’  is  still  heard.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  still  weep  for  their  fallen  state  in  that  countiy  :  but  whilst  they 
consider  they  fuld  their  duties  by  nothing  but  a  rigonius  observance 
of  fasts,  they  must  long  Imve  to  numru  their  fite.  The  old  tradi* 
tional  tales  and  prophecies  of  the  country  foretell  a  change;  and  the 
only  consolation  they  have,  is  in  the  hope  of  being  libenited  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Turks,  by  some  European  power;  and  this  ianow* 
openly  said  to  be  that  of  Russia.’  p*  150. 


At  Jerusalem,  C.iptain  Light  visited  every  spot  connected 
with  the  saireil  asHociatioiis  of  Chnstiaiiity.  He  exposes 
the  ahsurdiiy  of  attempting  to  biitig*  every  thing  connected 
wiiti  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,,  under  the  roof  of  the 
clnircli  of  the  H.)ly  Sepulclne,  which,  with  all  its  relict, 
forming  a  sojree  of  perpetunl  revenue  to  those  who  may 
gain  the  privilecre  of  exliibiting  thcMii,  ia  a  source  of  |)er* 
petnal  contention  between  the  difi'ereut  sects  who  by  turns 
])rocure  f>osseHsion  of  them,  according  as  tliey  have  the  ineana  of 
pureliusing  them  from  the  Turkish  chiefs,  and  who  of  course  are 
very  well  contented  that  such  coutentioiis  should  perpetually 
orciir.  The  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  Jerusalem,  is  me¬ 
lancholy  enough.  The  city  contains  about  twelve  thousand  in- 
h^bitiints,  of  whom  the  greater  proportion  consists  of  mussul- 
mans.  The  Jews  form  the  largest  s«*ct.  Altliuiigli  they  are 
treated  with  more  oppression  and  contempt  at  Jerusaletn  than 
any  where  else,  they  still  {lock  to  it ;  the  old  desiring  to  sleep  io 
/^hrahain’s  bosom,  the  young  hoping  for  the  coining  of  the 
!V1essiah ;  and  both  attracted  by  the  gains  of  commerce, 
which  the  Turks,  for  their  own  sakes,  suiter  them  to  carry  on. 
The  state  of  the  Christians  is  very  degradetl :  they  are  divided 
into  the  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Coptish  sects ;  they  are 
violent  in  their  antipntliy  towards  each  other,  uiVwearied  in  in* 
trigues  against  those  from  whom  they  difler  in  opiuion,  and  main- 
ing  their  disputes  even  by  blows,  and  those  sometimes  given  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  they  profess  to  hold  in 
the  greatest  reverence.  The  Author  laments,  as  every  one  else 
must  fto,  that  the  name  and  spirit  of  our  religion  should  be  tlius 
profaned,  by  a  conduct  whii  n  gives  the  Turks  but  too  much 
rglit  to  reproach  those  who  cull  themselves  Christians,  with 
departing  from  the  example  of  Him  whose  memory  every  object 
aionnd  them  is  adapted  to  recall.  The  absolution  given  by  the 
On  tk  religion  to  pilgrims,  is,  however,  so  ample,  that  no  cata¬ 
logue  of  offences  is  without  its  price.  The  Author’s  Greek 
servant,  whom  he  had  brought  Truth' Daiuieita,  thoaght  n 
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prudent  to  take  adrantaiC^  opportunity,  to  rub  off  oM 

ficorea,  and  therefore,  proceeiling,  we  presume,  on  the  convenient 
maaim  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  he  made  free  with  bb 
master's  name,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  from  the  treasurer  of 
the  Latin  convent,  by  the  aid  of  which  be  treated  himself  with  i 
full  pardon  of  all  bis  sins  :  amoii^  these,  he  had  probably  policy 
enough  remaininir,  to  reckon  the  fraud  by  which  lie  was  enabled 
to  f^ain  bis  absolution.  I 

At  Naaareth,  Captain  L.  had  reason  to  complain  alike  of  the  I 
Mahometans  and  of  the  Greeks,  who  insulted  him  so  grossly  I 
every  time  he  went  out,  that  he  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  any  I 
attem|>t  at  making  sketches,  and  content  himself  with  viewing,  I 
as  quietly  as  might  be,  the  most  striking  objects  of  the  place  I 
and  ill  its  vicinity.  He  forgets,  however,  every  thing  un-  I 
pleasing,  when  he  gains  the  summit  of  mount  Tahor,  of  tbs 
prospect  from  which  he  gives  a  beautiful  description.  Nor 
will  the  reader  pass  heedlessly  by  his  refusal  to  level  his  gun,  at 
the  request  of  his  guide,  against  the  antelope  in  the  plain  be¬ 
neath,  which  sometimes  started  across  his  path,  as  he  pursued 
his  way  through  scenes  which  at  every  step  awakened  fresh 
feelings  of  deep  and  solemn  interest. 

Our  Traveller  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  thing  that 
particularly  attracted  his  notice  in  Cyprus  ;  and  |)erha|i8  it  did 
not  appear  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  from  his  being  obliged  to 
stay  there  till  he  could  hear  of  an  eligible  conveyance  to  Malta, 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  effects  of  the  tnal 
aria  were  particularly  to  be  dreaded  by  a  European.  The 
medical  men  oeemeil  anxious  to  increase  their  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  by  consulting  with  a  stranger ;  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  them,  took  our  Author  aside,  to  question  him  as  to 
the  effects  of  Dr.  James's  powder,  which  he  had  recommended 
in  a  slight  case  of  lever,  and  to  ask  him  whether  it  was  not  com- 
poseil  of  pulverixt*d  cranium  of  the  human  head. 

After  waiting  three  weeks  in  the  hope  of  procuring  a  passage 
to  Malta,  under  favourable  circumstances.  Captain  Light  was 
at  lust  compelled  to  take  up  with  one  presenting  as  many  in¬ 
conveniences  as  he  experienced  in  his  voyage  from  Beirutte. 
He  was  glad  to  solicit  some  Moorish  merchants  who  bad 
freighted  a  small  schooner  to  Malta,  to  pernnt  him  to  embark  j 
with  them  ;  a  favour  which,  as  they  had  their  female  slaves  on 
board,  they  grantrul  only  on  condition  that  he  should  not  enter 
the  cabin  during  the  passage.  He  was  fortunate  enough,  how-  I 
ever,  though  exposed  to  the  weather  the  whole  time  on  deck,  to  I 
suffer  only  once  from  the  rain.  In  these  Moorish  merchants,  { 
two  from  Fes,  and  two  from  Tetuan,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  high-minded,  hberal  men,  whose  conduct  gave  him  a 
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opinaon  of  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  from  those  of 
the  Barbary  States.  Their  treatment  of  their  slaves  was  ^vortby 
the  ifiiitalion  of  a  more  enliichtened  people,  with  res|)eot  to  their 
servants.  They  had  an  Arab  .as  a  steward  ;  a  Muf^ore  slave 
•8  cook,  and  three  ne^o  boys  as  servants. 

*  The  Mogadore  slave  had  aroim  up  in  the  family  of  his  master, 
bad  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  was  always  treated  with 
kindness.  He  seemed  to  obey  willingly.  The  lessons  of  his  youth 
influenced  him  in  manhood.  His  daily  prayers  were  never  omitted  ; 
when  the  work  of  the  day  was  finish^,  I  generally  observed  him 
apply  to  a  book  for  amusement,  either  the  Koran,  or  som^  comment 
on  it ;  and  on  Fridays,  the*  Sabbaths  of  the  Mahometans,  he  never 
failed  to  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  day  in  the  same  way. 

*  The  negro  boys  were  equally  attended  to  ;  their  masters  taught 
them  to  read,  to  repeat  long  prayers,  and  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion.  This  they  did  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  part  of  their  duty  os 
masters.  The  youngest  boy,  a  child  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  surprised  me  by  repeating,  with  very  little  help, 

I  prayers  and  passag^  of  the  Koran,  for  at  least  an  hour  at  a  time,* 

I  p.  253. 

The  same  benevolence  and  good  sense  appeared  conspicuous 
in  these  men,  whether  they  were  communicating  particulars 
touching  the  manners  of  their  own  country,  or  inquiring  into  tlie 
customs  of  ours.  They  seemed  aatonisheil  st  our  system  of 
bankruptcy,  conceiving  it  unjust  thst  men  who  h^d  failed  for 
large  sums,  should  keep  up  their  houses  and  establishments,  and 
-  enjoy  as  many  personal  luxuries  as  if  nothing  had  hap|>ened ; 
and  they  said  that  they  ibemseWes  hail  narrowly  escaped  great 
loss,  by  taking  bills  for  their  money,  from  Christians,  in  the 
countries  they  had  tradeil  with,  on  correspondents  in  other 
countries,  yrlio,  they  afterwards  found,  were  known  to  be  on  the 
|)oint  of  failure. 

The  military  defences  of  Egypt  and  Syria  are  considered 
in  a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  work.  The  Author  baa 
added  also  a  few  political  remarks,  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  moderation,  siiiiplicity,  and  modesty,  that  cliaracieriie 
all  his  preceiliiig  observations.  He  advises  our  strengthening, 
the  Chief  of  Egypt,  in  every  possible  way,  in  order  to  secure 
Syria  from  the  invasion  of  any  other  power,  and  shews  the 
great  advantage  that  would  occur  from  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 
which  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  England,  than  either 
l^yria  or  Egypt  could  ever  be  rendered. 
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An.  Vn,  1.  Pettr  Bdif  a  Tale  ia  Verae.  By  William  Wordiworth. 
8vo.  pp.  88.  London»  1818. 

2.  The  iVoficnner^  a  Poem.  To  which  are  added,  Sonnets.  By 
UUliain  Wordsworth.  8vo.  pp.  68.  I«ondon«  1819* 

Mr.  WORDSWORTH  has  facetiously  affixed  the  foU 
louini;  motto  on  the  title  patj^e  of The  Waj^Hoaer  :** 

*  What's  in  a  name? 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.* 

And  truly,  a  Ix'tter  answer  to  the  demand  could  not  have  'Leea 
than  that  which  ia  tacitly  supplied  by  the  incoiigruuat 
nainea  of  Brutus  and  Peter  Betl,  Ciesar  and  Benjamin  the 
Watf^oner.  IT  the  shifted  biot^rapher  of  the  two  modern  heroes, 
was  insensible  to  this  incoii^uity,  it  would  suffice  to  aliew,  what 
upon  other  {prourids  we  have  had  reisoii  to  suspect,  that  as  he 
in  himself  devoid  of  any  talent  for  humour,  so  he  is,  through  a 
singular  Minphcity  of  mind,  iiiHiisceptible  of  the  ludicrous.  Ws 
imagine  that  this  in  uooth  furnishes  the  key  to  that  part  of  Mr, 
W.%  po*Mical  character,  which  is  wriiten  in  ciplier.  The  ludicrous 
always  uris<.»H  from  cmitrast,  from  the  jiixta-position  of  incon¬ 
gruities,  such  as  dignity  and  meanness,  suh  ninity  and  insigni- 
ficancc.  But  an  obj  'Ct  is  dignified  or  insigniheant  to  us,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  associations  wiili  which  our  imagination  invests 
it;  and  it  is  possiide  tlint  the  imagination  shall  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  exert  itself  with  intense  interest  upon  things  com- 
paraiivrly  ine:in  and  trifling,  and  to  appropriate  these  as  tlic 
source  of  int*dliH‘tual  pleasure,  that  no  adequate  feelings  shall 
be  left  for  all  that  is  in  itself  grand,  or  important,  or  captivating; 
and  the  rclttive  magnitude  of  this  latter  class  of  objects  shall  be 
l  ist  in  tin*  e>tiTnate  of  the  mind,  for  want  of  a  standard’ of  mea- 
auirineiK.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that,  to  this  indi\iduul,  no  such 
ineengruity  will  he  apparent  between  objects  of  vastly  different 
dinumsions  and  opposite  character,  as  is  to  others  the  foundation 
of  the  ludicrous.  No  object  in  nature,  taken  simply  by  itself, 
partakes  of  this  character.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  Mr. 
VVoriUworlh's  favourite  heroes,  a  donkey ;  an  animul  upon 
whom  has  resttsl  an  unmerciful  load  of  unnu  ritcil  obloquy  and 
ridicule.  It  must  be  f.iiniliar  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
that  not  the  noble  horse  itself  forms  so  congruous  and  pleasing 
an  object  in  a  landscape.  It  is  not  its  form,  but  the  vulgarizing 
circunisl  iiices  of  degradation  to  which  the  poor  drudge  is  stili^ 
jected,  that  render  it  iiahle  to  bneome  ridiculous.  Art  ay  the 
poor  beast  in  the  caparison  of  a  war  horse,  or,  wh  it  coim^  to 
much  the  same  thioCi  deck  him  out  in  th*'  sonliiiiciUal  hoiioiin 
of  heroic  or  •  legiac  verse,  and  ihe  iucoiigruiiy  between  the 
native  chanutier  of  the  object,  and  the  qualitits  of  the  style, 
will  make  itself  irresistibly  feii  as  in  the  highest  degree  amusing* 
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But  Mr.  Wordswortby  tUink  vie  have  a  ri^ht  to  aay^  doi*t 
not  In  thi*  extviisive  hoiizon  uf  Uis  capacioua  intellect^ 

all  (lisuiit  iiiit*ref«ta  U  abould  neeni  are  liwaiTeil,  while,  at  he 
lit’S  rccumheiu,  a  shrub,  or  a  blaite  of  c^rass,  acquirea  Irom 
nearness  a  inicroscopie  niA^iiitude  occiip)iiiar  the  whole  field  of 
vision.  Or  |>ertiapH,  in  (he  profound  absti action  of  his  contem- 
pl.iti\e  solitudt*,  princes  und  potters,  herm's  and  donkeys,  would 
p.iss  betore  him  in  the  ldnd«eapc  as  things  of  scan*ely  perceptible 
ddVerenee  of  cun6a;uration,  and  as  possvssin^  equal  claims  ii|Kni 
his  SOV4  rci;4n  attention.  Un«ier  siteh  circumstances,  a  eimptivitff 
would  soon  come  to  pervade  all  the  ass  iciations  of  ideas  cicitud 
by  external  objt^cts,  which  would  forbid  the  impertinent  iiitru* 
sfon  of  the  ludicrous.  And  when  the  philnsoptier  came  back  to 
the  busy  worhl  of  human  action  and  interests,  no  doubt  it  muti 
appear  both  iinaccoiintahle  and  provokintc*  to  find  that  the  sub-^ 
jicts  of  bis  elevated  lucubrations  and  rhupsodit*s,  were  deemed 
fit  sport  only  for  the  critic's  sneer  ahd  the  public's  laiiifli.  . 

It  is  not  the  titles  of  these  poems,  the  mere  nuroes  of  Peter 
Bidl  and  the  Wa^i^oner,  wliich  are  ridiculous.  That  efieot,  ao 
far  as  it  preceded  the  publication  of  the  poems  the  oselves,  arose 
from  tlic  pompous  annunc^  of  ihiHte  tales,  which  seemed  like 
the  ushering  of  a  washer- woman  into  a  drawiiiq^-rootn.  It  was 
this  w'idch  (;ave  fair  scope  for  the  good  huiimure<l  hiax  which 
was  played  otf  by  tlie  author  of  ihe  spurious  Peter  B^ll.  Rut 
how  nubiy,  we  thought,  might  Mr  Wonisworth,  if  he  has  really 
in  his  possession  and  at  his  command,  the  talents  which  we 
have  always  given  him'  credit  for,  bow  nobly  might  he  revenge 
himsell !  We  had  only  to  suppose  that  when  Peter  Bell  ap« 
ppsred,  it  should  prove  to  be  a  tale  of  that  highly  picturesque 
and  imaginitivc  character  whicli  has  given  iininortality  to  th# 
name  of  Taro  a  8liantei*,  comlniitng  with  the  homeliness  of 
style  which  the  title  bespoke,  the  deep  tragic  feeling  uf  some  of 
our  old  KnglUh  ballads,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  high  moril 
interest ;  or,  not  to  exact  so  high  a  task,  we  had  only  to  imagine 
that  It  should  prove  such  a  tale  as  Cowper,  or  as  Crahbe  would 
have  framed  of  similar  materials,  possessing  either  the  pensive 
playfulness  and  high  moral  excellence  which  distiiigtiish  tlie 
writings  of  the  one,  or  the  strong  graphic  fidelity  of  represen* 
tat  ion  iKTuliar  to  the  coarse  pencil  of  the  other  ll  was  surely  no 
impertinent  or  idle  supiiosiiioii,  iliat  Mr.  Wordswoiih  luiglit  bo 
found  to  have  produ^d  under  the  titles  he  has  chosen,  two 
|>oeros  of  merit  and  interest  sufficient,  fully  to  over|M)wer  whst* 
ever  ludicrous  associations  any  trooesfie  of  his  style  should  have 
previously  awaked. 

^  But  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  regret  to  aay,  has  not  done  tbif.  We 
must  add  that  the  public,  thougli  it  has  just  reason  to  ^  dis* 
satisfied,  will  be,  and  on  that  very  account  will  be,  indisposed  to 
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do  justice  to  what  he  Iuh  done.  The  bad  taste  which  is  the 
oondemninir  sin  of  his  poetr),  will  revolt  the  reader  at  the  outset. 

Peter  Bell  was  meant  to  be  a  tragi  comic  tale,  but  Mr. 
Wonlsworth  cannot  in:  comic,  and  it  is  well  known  to  what 
ungraceful  ex)>e<lienu  persons  devoid  of  native  humour  are 
setUiced  to  resort  by  a  roisilirected  ambition.  To  8«Hi  a  man 
tryinf^  to  be  playful  and  sportive,  to  whone  rii^idity  of  fortn, 
and  unelastic  tread,  and  solemnity  of  voice,  the  tones  anti  atti* 
tudes  of » humour  or  of  t;raee  are  incapable  of  bein|^  communi- 
catetl,  is  a  spectacle  which  only  the  malicious  can  take  delictlit 
in.  Persons  untler  the  inniieiice  of  this  desire  ot  imitating 
entertaining  qualities  torei<>n  from  their  own  character,  will 
descend  to  a  coarseness  and  Hippaney  of  style,  into  which  they 
would  on  no  other  occn>ioii  have  deviated,  and  to  which  a  per¬ 
son  of  true  humour  or  true  wit,  woultl  have  felt  himself  under 
no  such  necessity  of  haviiif^  recourse.  We  cannot  in  any  other 
way  account  for  (he  vulgarisms  which  occur  in  the  tale  of  Peter 
Bell.  But  we  must  proceed  to  our  s|>ecimeus.  The  poem 
opens  with  the  following  stanza  : 

*  All  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
It  save  three  miseruble  groans  ; 

**  'Tis  come  then  to  a  pretty  pass/* 

Said  Peter  to  the  groaning  Ass, 

**  But  1  will  bang  your  bones  !'*  * 

This  our  readers  will  readily  think,  is  vulgar  and  unpromising 
enough  ;  hut  there  are  worse  passages  still.  Before  Uiey  come 
to  the  tale  itself,  however,  we  must  inform  them  that  this  tale 
bat  a  prologue,  in  which  the  poet  holds  parley  with  a  celestial 
boat  of  light,  Uiat  traiisjiorts  him,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
woollen  horse  did  Don  Quixote,*  through  the  regions  of  air.  This 
radiant  boat,  instinct  with  life  and  intelligence,  turns  out  to  be 
an  alh'gorical  representation  of  t^  poet's  fancy,  which  tempts 
him  to  venture  into  tlie  higher  region  of  romautio  invention. 

*  I  know  secrets  of  a  land 
Where  human  foot  did  never  stray; 

Fair  is  the  land  as  evening  skies 

*  And  cool,— though  in  the  depth  it  lies 

Of  burning  Africa. 

*  Or  we'll  into  the  realm  of  Faery, 

Among  the  lovely  shades  of  things; 

The  shadowy  forms  of  mountains  bare, 

And  streams,  ami  bowers,  and  ladies  fair  ; 

The  shades  of  |>alaces  and  kings  !* 

The  allegory  is  not  well  •  managed :  the  reader  does  not  for 
tome  time  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  purpose  *,  but  there  are  tome 
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ffry  pleasing  stanzas.  The  Poet  thus  replies  to  the  adven* 
(urous  sprite  imbodiod  in  the  airy  ? ehicle ; 

*  There  was  a  time  when  all  mankind 
Did  listen  with  i  faith  sincere 

To  tuneful  tongues  in  mystery  vert’d ; 

Then  Poets  fearlessly  rehears'd 
The  wonders  of  a  wild  career. 

*  Go— but  the  world's  a  sleepy  world 
And  ’tis,  1  fear,  an  age  too  late ; 

Take  with  you  some  ambitious  Youth, 

For  I  myself,  in  very  truth, 

Am  all  unfit  to  be  your  mate. 

*  Long  have  I  lov'd  what  1  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers : 

The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 
Suffices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth. 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

»  *  The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 

1  shall  nut  covet  for  my  dower. 

If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

*  These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire. 

To  stir — to  sooth — or  elevate? 

W’ hat  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find. 

May  find  or  there  create  ? 

*  A  potent  wand  doth  sorrow  wield ; 

What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear ! 

Repentance  is  a  tender  sprite ; 

If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 

'Tis  lodg'd  within  her  silent  tear. 

‘  But  grant  my  wishes, — let  us  now 
Descend  from  this  ethereal  height ; 

Then  take  thy  way,  adventurous  Skiffi, 

More  daring  far  than  Hippogriff, 

And  be  thy  own  delight!*  pp.  9,  11* 

The  next  page  accordingly  introduces  us  to  his  good  friend 

‘  Stephen  Otter, 
and  Peter  Bell  the  Potter.' 

Peter  Bell  is  a  wicked  man,  a  fearful  man.  lie  had  a  dozen 
wedded  wives,  and  does  not  love  primroses.  He  attempted, 
one  November  night,  to  steal  a  stray  ass,  but  the  ass  would  not 
leave  the  spot  where  it  was  stationed.  He  ‘  hanged  and  banged* 
the  poor  creature  till  his  arm  ached,  but  still  it  would  not  stir. 
At  length,  leaning  down  upon  the  beast,  he  discovers  in  the  pool 
‘  a  startling  sight,'  the  corse  of  the  poor  brute’s  master.  Peter 
VoL.  Xil.  N.s.  P 
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ftwoons  with  frit^ht,  Init  on  nn*overiii^  himself  resolves  to  take 
up  Uie  boily,  and  tlieii  to  lei  the  ass  carry  him,  if  it  will,  to  llte 
cotta^^e  of  the  drowned  man.  'I'he  poor  bea^t,  now  docile  and 
thankful,  actpiits  himself  with  all  the  fidelity  of  instinct,  and 
Peter’s  hard  heart,  which  had  been  previously  subdued  by  terror 
now  relents  to  humanity  and  re|!»entafice  at  the  sight  of  the  fa 
tiler  less  family.  He 

■  ■  ■  *  who  till  that  nieht 

Had  been  the  wildest  of  liia  clan, 

FoiHook  his  crimen,  reprcnaed  his  folly, 

And,  after  ten  munrhs'  melancholy. 

Became  n  good  and  honest  man.’ 

Such  is  the  Tale.  A  more  extraordinary  conversion  never 
excited  the  stvm  of  the  sceptic,  in  the  annals  of  what  is  termed 
Methodism.  Strange  to  say,  however,  a  ‘  i^lethmlisl’  preacher 
is  introduced  by  our  Poet,  as  conirihiiting,  though  in  a  very 
subsidiary  dt‘gree,  to  work  tliis  strange  metamorphosis.  It  is, 
perhaps,  llie  first  time  such  an  incidt^nt  was  pressetl  into  the 
service  of  poetry,  and  we  give  Mr.  \V.  credit  for  venturing 
upon  something  like  an  honest  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  elh 
cacy  of  such  preaching,  although  we  cannot  commend  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  made  Scripture  to  jingle  in  his  verse 
The  chief  part  in  the  ellccting  of  this  transfonnalioii  of  a  hard 
ened  rudian  into  ‘  a  gooil  man,’  is,  however,  of  course  assigned 
to  Ollier  machinery  ;  and  the  Poet  must  be  allowed  to  have 
shewn  no  small  skill  in  describing  the  natural  workings  of  the 
conscience  ami  feelings,  under  the  strong  exciUMiient,  first  of 
terror,  and  then  of  tenderness.  When  Mr.  Worilsworth  re 
trains  from  all  attempt  at  humour,  ‘ami  forgets  to  be  vulgar 
upon  system,  be  seldmii  fails  to  interest  by  that  natural  pathos  of 
manner,  in  which  he  is  exeelliMl  by  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  poor  animal,  with  his  freight,  is  pursuing  his  way  home 
ward,  and  after  passing  through  a  gloomy  grove  of  beech 
reaches  a  narrow  dell  in  the  open  moonlight.  Peter’s  mind  has 
not  recovered  Irom  the  horror  and  self-reproach  produced  by  the 
bight  of  the  drowned  man,  and  as  he  rides  along, 

*  The  rocks  that  lower  on  either  side 
Build  up  a  i%iid  fantastic  scene  ; 

Temples  like  those  among  the  Hindoos, 

And  inois^ues,  and  s])ire8.  and  abbey  windows. 

And  castles  all  with  ivy  green ! 

‘  And.  while  the  Ass  pursues  his  way, 

Along  thi^  solitary  dell, 

As  pen  sivciy  his  steps  advance, 

The  inos<|ues  and  spires  change  countenance. 

And  look  at  Peter  Bell!’ 

Other  cirrumstanees  occur  to  work  up  his  terrified  fancy  ti 
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tbe  biggest  pitch  of  exciteinenl.  The  ass  suddenly  turns  round 
its  head  and  ^rins  at  him,  at  which  Peter  gives  a  grin  respon¬ 
sive,  when,  at  the  moment,  an  explosion  produced  by  a  troop  of 
miners  some  twenty  fathoms  under  ground,  confounds  his  forced 
roirtli,  and  confirms  all  the  suggestions  of  conscience  as  to  hit 
impending  doom. 

*  But,  as  an  oak  in  breathless  air 
Will  stand  though  to  the  centre  hewn, 

Or  as  the  weakest  things,  if  trost 

Have  stiffenM  them,  maintain  their  post. 

So  he,  beneath  the  gazing  moon  1 — 

*  But  now  the  pair  have  reach’d  a  spot 
Where,  shelter’d  by  a  rocky  cove, 

A  little  chapel  stands  alone, 

Witli  greenest  ivy  overgrown,  . 

And  tufied  with  an  ivy  grove. 

*  Dying  insensibly  away 

From  human  thoughts  and  purposes,  . 

The  building  seems,  wall,  roof,  and  tower. 

To  bow  to  some  transforming  power. 

And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 

*  Deep  sighing  as  he  pass’d  along. 

Quoth  Peter,  in  the  shire  of  Fife, 

**  ’Mid  such  a  ruin,  following  still 
**  From  land  to  land  a  lawless  will, 

“  I  married  my  sixth  wife  I” 

*  The  unheeding  Ass  moves  slowly  on» 

And  now  is  passing  by  an  inn 
Brim-full  of  a  carousing  crew, 

.  Making,  with  curses  not  a  few, 

An  uproar  and  a  drunken  din.* 

*  I  cannot  well  cxpreM  the  thoughts 
Which  Peter  in  those  noises  found;— 

A  stifling  power  compressed  hb  frame. 

As  if  confusing  darkness  came 

Over  tlrat  dull  and  dreary  sound. 

*  For  well  did  Peter  know  the  sound ; 

The  language  of  those  drunken  joys 
To  him,  a  jovial  soul  1  weep, 

But  a  few  hours  ago  had  been 
A  gladsome  and  a  welcome  noise. 

*  Now,  turn’d  adrifl  into  the  past. 

He  flnds  no  solace  in  his  course ; — • 

Like  planet-stricken  men  of  yore 
He  trembles,  smitten  to  the  core 
By  strong  compunction  and  remorse. 

*  But  more  than  all,  bis  heart  is  stung 
To  think  of  one,  almost  a  child ; 
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A  tweet  and  playful  Highland  girl» 

At  light  and  beauteous  at  a  squirrel, 

As  beauteous  and  as  wild ! 

*  A  lonely  house  her  dwelling  was, 

A  cottage  in  a  heathy  dell  i 

And  she  put  on  her  gown  of  green, 

And  letl  ner  mother  at  sixteen, 

And  followed  Peter  Bell. 

*  But  many  good  and  pious  thoughts 
Had  she ;  and,  in  the  kirk  to  pray, 

Tw  o  long  Scotch  miles,  through  rain  or  snow 
To  kirk  she  had  been  used  to  go, 

Twice  every  sabbath-day. 

*  And,  when  she  follow’d  Peter  Bell, 

It  was  to  lead  an  honest  life ; 

For  he,  with  tongue  not  used  to  falter. 

Had  pledg’d  his  troth  before  the  altar 
To  love  her  as  his  wedded  wife. 

*  A  mother’s  hope  is  her’s ; — but  soon 
She  droop’d  and  pin’d  like  one  forlorn 
From  Scripture  she  a  name  did  borrow; 
Benoni,  or  the  child  of  sorrow, 

She  call’d  her  babe  unborn. 

*  For  she  had  learn’d  how  Peter  liv’d. 

And  took  it  in  most  grievous  part; 

She  to  the  very  bone  was  worn. 

And,  Qte  that  little  child  was  born, 

Died  of  a  broken  heart. 

*  And  now  the  Spirits  of  the  mind 
Are  busy  with  poor  Peter  Bell ; 

Distraction  reigns  in  soul  and  sense. 

And  reason  drops  in  impotence 
From  her  deserted  pinnacle ! 

*  Close  by  a  brake  of  flowering  furze 

i  Above  it  shivering  aspins  play ) 
le  sees  an  unsubstantial  creature, 

His  very  self  in  form  and  feature. 

Not  four  yards  from  the  broad  highway ; 

*  And  stretch’d  beneath  the  furze  he  sees 
The  Highland  gtrl — it  is  no  other; 

And  hears  her  crying,  as  she  cried 
The  very  moment  that  she  died, 

“  My  mother  !  oh  my  mother !” 

•  The  sweat  pours  down  from  Peter’s  face. 
So  grievous  is  his  heart’s  contrition ; 

With  agony  his  eyc*balls  ache 
While  he  beholds  by  the  furze-brake 
This  miserable  vision ! 
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*  Calm  it  the  well-deterYing  brute, 

Hi*  peace,  hath  no  offence  Gray’d 

But  now,  while  down  tliat  slope  he  wends; 

A  voice  to  Peter's  ears  ascends. 

Resounding  from  the  woody  glade.*  pp.  6S— 69* 

That  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  ‘  fervent  methodist,’  preaching^ 
to  no  heedless  flock,  and  exhorting  them  to  re|)eut,  while  yet 
they  may  And  mercy,  and  to  save  their  souls  alive. 

*  Even  as  he  pass’d  the  door,  these  words 
Did  plainly  come  to  Peter's  ears ; 

And  they  such  joyful  tidings  were 
The  joy  was  more  than  he  could  bear— > 

He  melted  into  tears. 


He  melted  into  tears. 


*  Sweet  tears  of  hope  and  tenderness ! 

And  fast  they  fell,  a  plenteous  shower  ; 

His  nerves,  his  sinews  seem’d  to  melt ; 

Through  all  his  iron  frame  was  felt 

A  gentle,  a  relaxing  power  I 

*  Each  fibre  of  his  frame  was  weak, 

Weak  all  the  animal  within. 

But  in  its  helplessness  grew  mild 

And  gentle  as  an  infant  child, 

An  infant  that  has  known  no  sin.*  p.  7K 

Arrived  at  the  poor  man's  cottage,  Peter  has  to  encounter  a 
scene  which  calls  forth  emotions  to  which  he  has  long  been  a 
stranger.  A  little  girl  who  had  been  sent  to  the  meeting-house 
in  hope  of  gaining  some  tidings,  at  the  sight  of  tlie  well  known 
steed  and  his  rider,  shrieks  out.  ‘  My  father !  here’s  niy 
*  father  !*  The  sound  reaches  the  jmor  widow’s  ears. 

*  Her  joy  was  like  a  deep  affri|^ht; 

And  forth  she  rushed  into  the  light. 

And  saw  it  was  another ! 


*  And  instantly,  upon  the  earth 
Beneath  the  full-moon  shining  bright. 
Close  at  the  Ass's  feet  she  felK* 


Peter,  when  she  recovers,  with  difficulty  gets  out  his  tale,  and 
while  the  woman  is  venting’  her  passionate  grief,  he  stands 
heside  her  trerahling  with  perturbation. 

*  His  heart  is  opening  more  and  more; 

A  holy  sense  pervades  his  mind ; 

He  feels  what  he  for  human  kind 
*  Had  never  felt  before. 


*  At  length,  by  Peter’s  arm  sustain'd, 

The  Woman  rises  from  the  ground — 

**  Oh,  mercy !  something  must  be  done,— 
**  My  little  Rachael,  you  must  run, 

**  Some  willing  neighbour  must  be  found. 
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<  **  Make  ha»ie-«-niy  little  Hachacl-<-do  ! 

•<  The  first  you  meet  with  bid  him  come, — 

**  Ask  him  to  lend  his  horse  to*night,*- 
**  And  this  good  man,  whom  Heaven  requite, 
**  \V  ill  help  to  bring  the  body  home.*’ 

•  Away  goes  Rachael  weening  loud ; 

An  infant,  waked  by  her  distress. 

Makes  in  the  house  a  piteous  erv,— 
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And  I’cUr  hears  the  Mother  sigh, 

**  Seven  are  they,  and  all  fatherless!*’ 

*  And  now  is  Peter  taught  to  feel 
That  man's  heart  is  a  holy  thing ; 

And  Nature,  through  a  world  of  death. 
Breathes  into  him  a  second  breath. 

More  searching  than  the  breath  of  spring. 

*  Upon  a  stone  the  Woman  sits 

In  agony  of  silent  grief —  . 

From  his  own  thoughts  did  Peter  start  i 
He  longs  to  press  her  to  his  heart, 

From  love  that  cannot  find  relief. 

*  But  rou8*d,  as  if  through  cvcr\’  limb 
Had  pass’d  a  sudden  shock  of  dread, 

The  Slother  o’er  the  threshold  flics. 

And  up  the  cottage  stairs  she  hies. 

And  to  tlic  pillow  gives  her  burning  head. 

*  And  Peter  turns  his  steps  aside 
Into  a  shade  of  darksome  trees, 

Where  he  sits  down,  he  knows  not  how. 
With  his  hands  press’d  against  his  brow. 
And  resting  on  nis  tremulous  knees. 

*  There,  self-involv’d,  does  Peter  sit 
Until  no  sign  of  life  he  makes. 

As  if  hk  mind  were  sinking  deep 
Hirough  years  that  have  been  long  asleep ! 
The  trance  is  past  away — he  wakes, — 

*  He  turns  his  head — and  sees  the  Ass 
Yet  standing  in  the  clear  moonshine, 

**  When  shall  1  be  as  good  as  thou  ? 

**  Oh !  would,  poor  beast,  that  I  had  now 
**  A  heart  but  half  as  good  as  thine  !” 

*  —Hut  //e— who  deviously  hath  sought 
H  is  father  through  tlie  lonesome  woods. 
Hath  sought,  proclaiming  to  the  ear 
Of  night,  nis  inward  grief  and  fear— 

He  comes— escaped  from  helds  and  floods ; 
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*  With  weary  pace  is  drawing:  nigh- 
lie  sees  the  Asa — and  nothing  living 
Had  ever  such  a  fit  of  joy 

As  had  this  little  or^ihun  Boy, 

For  he  has  no  misgiving  1 

*  Towards  the  gentle  Ass  he  springs. 
And  up  about  his  neck  he  climbs ; 

In  loving  words  he  talks  to  him, 

He  kisses,  kisses  face  and  limb,— 

He  kisses  him  a  thousand  times ! 


*  This  Peter  sees,  while  in  the  shade 
He  stood  beside  the  cottage  door: 

And  I’cter  Bell,  the  ruffian  wild. 

Sobs  loud,  lie  sobs  even  like  a  child, 

**  Oh  !  (lod,  I  can  endure  no  more  !’*  *  pp.  T7 — 81. 

We  know  not  how  these  extracts  may  aflect  our  readers 
but  we  will  contesM,  that,  in  t<pite  of  the  iinl>ecilKieH  of  style 
which  run  through  the  narrative,  an<l  in  spile  of  our  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  allow  IMer  Hell,  the  potter^  to  gain  upon  our 
fwlingH,  the  Hot^i  got  the  better  of  ns,  and  we  closed  the 
i'ale,  resolved,  v\pn  at  the  imminent  risk  of  l>eing  set  down 
for  Lakers  ourselves,  to  do  its  Author  justice. 

With  the  lu’Nt  intentions  in  the  world,  we  sat  down  to  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  “  'Pile  Waggoner;”  for  ‘  Wliat’s  in  u  name?*  Ben¬ 
jamin  doubtless  may  start  a  spirit  as  well  as  Peter.  This  poem, 
it  seems,  existed  in  manuscript  thirteen  years  ago,  and  therefore, 
though  it  does  not  jirelend  to  *  the  high  tone  ot  imagination  and 
*  the  (hep  touches  of  passion  aimed  at  in  the  forner  poem,’  yet, 
it  must  he  supposcHl  to  come  fortli  as  the  approved  production 
ot  the  Author’s  malortMl  judgement.  VogifPs, 

Benjamin  ‘  the  good,  the  patient,  and  the  Umder- hearted,’  is 
the  driver  of  ‘  a  lordly  wain,*  who  makes  his  horses  do  their 
work  hotter  up  the  hids  of  Cumberland  by  patience  and  fair 
words,  than  others  can  hy  all  the  eloquence  of  the  whip.  Ilow- 
heit,  the  said  Benjamin  was  a  frail  mortal,  and  on  a  wet,  blowing 
night,  a  light  in  a  puhltc  house,  and  the  squeak  (>f  a  fiddle,  had 
ciiariiis  for  him  which  he  could  not  always  withstand.  One 
fatal  night,  Im  fell  into  company  with  a  sailor  and  his  wife. 
‘  I'he  Sailor,  sailor  now  no  more,  hut  such  lie  had  been  liereto- 
‘  Tore,’  ill  return  for  the  Waggoner’s  good  oflioes  in  giving  bis 
wife  a  snug  birth  in  the  inacliiiie,  treats  him  with  a  jolly  liowl  at 
the  Cherry-tree.  There  they  ore  sc'diieed  to  tarry,  till  the  owner 
of  the  waggon,  alann(*d  at  the  la1enps*s  of  its  arrival,  sallies  forth, 
and  on  discovering  this  fresh  instance  of  gootl  Benjainin’s  in¬ 
firmity,  moreover,  spying  on  the  guardian  inastifT’a  head,  a 
wound  received  from  the  Sailor’s  steed. 


^  A  wound,  where. plainly  might  be  read 
What  feaU  an  Ass’g  hoof  can  do,* 


can  do,* 
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gives  the  sftid  Reiijamin  his  discharge,  lie,  the  hero  of  this 
most  iuterestiiJg  piece  of  lAike  history, 

'  When  duty  of  that  day  was  o’er. 

Laid  down  hU  whip—and  served  no  more. 

Nor  could  the  waggon  long  survive 
Which  Benjamin  had  ceased  to  drive  ;• 

and  so,  the  good  pt'ople  of  that  country  had 

‘  - - two  losses  to  sustain  ; 

Wc  lost  both  waggoner  and  wain  !  !  !’ 

Such  is  actually  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  poem  in  four 
canton  !  'I'his  is  the  whole  catastrophe  to  which  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  is  s\iminoned  by  all  the  pomp  of  verse.  Rut  it  is  fair  to 
let  the  Loet  assign  in  his  own  words,  his  reason  for  com{>o8iDg 
this  *  adventurous  song.’ 

*  Accept,  O  Friend,  for  praise  or  blame. 

The  gift  of  this  adventurous  Song; 

A  record  which  1  dared  to  frame, 

Th<»ugh  timid  scruples  check’d  me  long  ; 

Tliey  check'd  me — and  I  left  the  theme 
llntouchM — in  spite  of  many  a  gleam 
Of  fancy  which  tnereon  was  shed. 

Like  pleasant  sun-beams  shifting  still 
Up  nn  the  side  of  a  distant  hill. 

But  Nature  might  not  be  gains.*iid; 

For  whut  I  have  and  what  1  miss 
I  sing  of  these^it  makes  my  bliss! 

Nor  is  it  1  who  play  the  part, 

But  a  shy  spirit  in  my  heart. 

That  comes  and  goes^will  sometimes  leap 
From  hiding-places  ten  years  deep; 

Sometimes,  us  in  the  present  case, 

Will  show  a  more  lumiliar  face  ; 
lleturning,  like  a  ghost  unlaid, 

Until  the  debt  I  owe  be  paid. 

Forgive  me,  then ;  for  I  had  been 
On  friendly  terms  with  this  Machine; 

In  him.  while  he  was  wont  to  trace 

Our  roads,  through  many  a  long  year’s  space » 

A  living  Almanack  had  we; 

We  had  a  speaking  Diary, 

That,  in  this  uneventful  place. 

Gave  to  the  (biys  a  mark  and  name 
By  which  we  knew  them  when  they  came. 

— Yes,  1,  and  all  about  me  here. 

Through  all  the  changes  of  the  year, 

Had  seen  him  through  the  mountains  go. 

In  pomp  of  mist  or  pomp  of  snow, 

Majestically  huge  and  slow : 
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Or  with  a  milder  ^ace  udoming 
The  L  mdccape  of  a  tummerU  morning; 

%Vhilc  (irattitere^smoothM  her  liquid  plain 
1  he  moring  image  to  detain ; 

And  mighty  F«iirtieldy  with  a  chime  , 

Of  ech«»c«, to  hit  march  kept  time; 

When  little  otlier  butiiieu  ttirr'd^ 

And  little  tKher  Found  waa  heard; 

In  that  delicious  hour  of  balm^ 

Stillness,  solitude,  and  cdm, 

While  yet  the  Valley  is  arrayed^ 

On  this  side,  with  a  sober  shade  ; 

On  that  is  prodigally  bnght— 

Crag,  hiwn,  and  uo  >d,  with  rosy  light.— 

But  most  of  all,  tliou  lordly  W<«in  ! 

1  wish  to  have  thee  here  again. 

When  windows  flap  and  chimney  roars. 

And  all  is  dismal  out  of  doors ; 

And,  sitting  by  iny  fire,  1  see  , 

Eight  sorry  Curts,  no  Ichh  a  train  ! 

Unworthy  Successors  of  tliee, 

Come  straggling  through  the  wind  and  rain  : 

And  oft,  as  they  pass  slowly  on, 

Beneath  niy  window — one  by  one — 

See,  perch’d  upon  the  naked  height 
The  summit  of  a  cumbrous  freight, 

A  single  Traveller — and,  there. 

Another— tiien  perhaps  a  I'air—  . 

The  lame,  the  sickly,  and  the  old ; 

Men,  Wotiien,  heartless  witli  the  cold; 

Anil  Babes  in  wet  and  starvMing  plight ; 

Which  once,  he  weather  as  it  might. 

Had  still  a  nest  within  a  nest, 

1  hy  shelter — and  their  mother’s  breast ! 

1  hen  most  of  all,  then  fur  the  most. 

Do  1  regret  what  we  have  lost ; 

Am  grieved  for  that  unhappy  sin 
Whi<^  robb’d  us  of  good  Benjamin  ; 

And  of  his  stately  Charge,  which  none 
Could  keep  alive  when  He  w;ui  gone  T  pp.  50—54. 

Now,  who  would  wiiih  to  disturb  the  innocent  *  bliss*  of  this* 
poet  with  the  shy  spirit?  Let  Mr.  Wordswortli  write  on,  if  it  so' 
pl^iK  him,  anti  let  him  dream  that  inanity  like  Ihit,  the  rt  ry 
garruloiisiiess  of  dotai^e,  is  to  occupy  *  a  ptTinanenl  place  in  the 
*  htiTatuie  of  bis  country.*  The  lord  of  Rydal  Mount  may 
safely  tiindaiii  Uie  pity  which  one  might  be  letl  to  exprrtts  fur  «• 
fin  an  under  lest  independent  circumstances,  labouring  under  a* 
similar  delusion.  He  neither  seeks  a  precarious  living  from  his 
p»'n,  nor  hangs  \i\ion  the  sentence  of  the  critic  for  his  praise.* 
Bui  there  are  many  who  have  never  been  of  the  number  of  his 
VoL.  Xll.  N.  S.  G  ' 
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or  of  his  flittererty  who  yet  have  ranked  amoac^  his  most 
genuine  admirers,  and  whose  mortification  will  not  be  small  at 
beini^  consCrained  to  recoi^ise  in  these  productions  the  uneqiiN 
Tocal  marks  of  that  tincture  of  imbecility  which  is  the  latent 
cause  of  the  eccentric  action  of  true  genius.  That  imbecility, 
they  hare  been  hitherto  backward  to  admit  as  at  all  compatible 
with  BO  much  undoubted  talent ;  they  have  attributed  the  pecu- 
Karities  of  style  on  which  with  so  much  malignant  pleasure  the 
party-critic  has  fastened,  to  originality,  to  the  seduction  of  sys¬ 
tem,  to  retireil  habits,  or  at  worst  to  bad  taste.  Yet,  what  is  bad 
taste,  but  in  other  words  an  imbecility  of  judgement,  more  or 
less,  in  reference  to  the  objects  and  the  qualities  of  things  with 
which  the  imagination  is  conversant?  VVhereever  bad  taste  is 
characteristically  predominant,  it  argues  in  some  part  of  the 
mental  constitution  a  defect,  a  defect  of  genius,  for  wc  know  of 
no  Bound  definition  of  genius  which  excludes  the  idea  of  taste. 
Shakspeare  had  exquisite  taste.  MHtoirs  taste  was  still  more 
ri'fiued.  All  our  best  poets  exhibit  this  quality  in  a  greater  or 
less  degre*'  of  perfection;  and  they  are  read  in  proportion  as  they 
exhibit  it.  But  Mr.  Words worth^s  system  pours  contempt  on 
all  those  finer  rules  which  his  predecessors  have  worked  by  :  he 
hi  for  bringing  in  a  Gothic  horde  of  potters  and  pedlars  and 
waggoners  ii|>on  the  classic  regions  of  poetry  :  he  has  attempted 
to  set  up  a  new  reign  of  taste,  and  he  has  sacrificed  his  genius 
in  the  adventure. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  one  chance  of  being  read  by  posterity 
It  rests  upon  his  finding  some  judicious  friend  to  do  for  him  the 
kind  ofiicG  which  Pope  did  for  Parnell,  and  which  has  probably 
saved  his  fame.  If  VVords worth’s  best  pieces  could  be  collected 
into  one  volume,  some  of  his  early  lyrics,  a  few  of  his  odes,  his 
noble  sonnets,  all  his  landscape  sketches,  and  the  best  parts  of 
the  Excursion,  while  his  ideots  and  his  waggoners  were  collected 
into  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  the  *  Sybilline  leaves’ 
would  form  a  most  precious  addition  to  our  literature,  and  bis 
name  and  his  poetry  would  live,  when  bis  system,  and  his  ab- 
sunlities,  and  his  eritics  should  be  forgotten^ 

As  for  ourselves,  Mr.  W ordswortli  will  probably  set  lightly 
enough  by  our  praises  or  our  censure  ;  but  we  feel  we  owe  him 
our  best  thanks.  We  have  derived  from  some  of  his  poetry  the 
higiiest  pleasure,  and  even  from  his  worst  productions  we  have 
gained  something  of  moral  value,  in  which  we  should  be  glad 
that  our  readers  should  participate.  If  amid  the  anxious  bustle 
and  collision  of  scenes  to  which  the  calm  beauty  of  nature,  and 
the  intense  solitude  of  her  mountain  recesses,  seem  to  disown  all 
relatiiH),  the  imagination  being  scarcely  able  to  realize  them  as 
differcDt  asi>oct8  of  the  same  world, — if  jaded  with  the  fatigues 
and  impertinences  of  an  artificialized  state  of  society,  we  have 
sulfbred  ourselves  to  dwell  at  times  with  envy  on  the  blissful 
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Amid  hit  fallowt,  btauttouslv  revealed 
At  happy  di»unce  from  eartn’t  groauing  fields 
Where  ruthless  mortals  wage  incessant  wars. 

Is  it  a  mirror  '—or  the  nether  sphere 
Opening  its  vajil  abyss,  while  fancy  feeds 
On  the  rich  show !  -  But  li^t !  a  voice  is  near ; 

Great  Pan  himself  low- whi.’‘pering  through  the  reeds» 

•*  Be  ihan^  ful  thou  ;  tor,  if  unhuiy  deeds 
•*  Ravage  the  world,  tranquillity  is  here  I*’ '  pp.  66.  68, 

Art  IX.  Originul  Letters  from  the  Rev,  John  Seiiiout  A,M>  (latt 

Rector  of  St.  Mary  W'oolnoth,  Lo  nhiird-street)  to  the  Rev  W. 

Biirlass,  late  Minister  of  the  Gosoel  m  New  York.  l2mo  pp  184. 

Price  '^s.  6d.  New  York,  printed.  London,  reprinted  1819. 

correspondence  took  its  rise,  we  are  informed,  ‘  from 
^  *  the  ditlicuUiea  and  perplexities  which  agitated  the  bosom* 
of  Mr.  Burlaps,  when  about  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  tht 
ministry,  lie  wait,  at  the  time  of  addrer«sing  his  hrst  Utter  to 
Mr.  Newton,  a  student  belonging  to  ine  Antibu'gher  synod  it 
Scotland,  and  his  object  appears  to  have  been  to  elicit  the  advioe 
airl  dir»'Ction  of  a  timn  for  wliO'^e  character  he  had  concreived 
the  high«'st  veneration  from  the  constant  perusHi  of  liis  writings. 
The  tirst  hfu  pages  of  the  volume  are  occui  iisl  wi.h  four  letteiy 
from  Mr.  Barlass,  in  which  will  he  found  a  sketch  ot  the  origin 
and  principles  ol  the  HCH*eders  from  the  Scottish  Church,  and 
acciHint  of  the  difference  between  the  Burghers  and  And* 
burghers,  and  these  form  by  no  means  the  least  inleresling  part  of 
the  volume.  At  that  period,  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  minis* 
ters  in  the  AntihurgUer  synod.  '1  heir  congiegations  are  stated 
tocon»»i>t,  upon  an  average,  of  from  four  lo  five  hundred  ‘  ext 
*  ntiiuble  persons.*  The  striotness  ol  the  Antihnrgher  dVcipline 
is  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Rarlass  with  strong  approbition  ;  and  as 
to  diK'triiie,  he  remarks,  that  while  rel'gious  |)eople  in  the  EsU 
blishiiitMU  have  in  some  cases  lo  go  to  some  three  or  four  pa 
fishes  helore  they  can  be  sure  of  foo<l  for  their  souls,  the  minis* 
ters  of  the  Secession,  from  one  side  of  the  kingdom  lo  anotheri 
preach  a'*  with  one  voice. 

*  As  to  their  maioieri,  (language  and  delivery  1  mean.)  some 
have  more  of  tbe  uoutfected  sioipiicity  of  the  old  Scutch  Presbyte* 
rian.  while  others  atfect  more  of  tlie  fashionable  and  polite  air,  though 
it  .toes  not  always  ^uicceed  with  them.  1  have  otteo  bbaerved  these 
less  attentive  to  the  matter  of  the«r  serm  >n  :  and  their  manner  leads 
the  more  ignorant  to  admire  the  man  rather  ihao  the  sentiment. 
Hence,  someiimes  tlie  silliest  preachers  are  the  roost  popular  at  first, 
though  in  u  course  of  years  a  man  is  generally  esteem;  d  according  td 
his  real  iiier.t.  The  amiable  and  godly  Mr.  Hervey  has,*  to  be  buri 
very  innoceutly,  hurt  a  great  many  preachers  liere.  'Fhey  will  a^ 
tempt  (  iiid  a  needless,  nard  task  it  isl  to  imitHte  hb  poetic  prose,  and 
tliey  only  get  »4>tue  high  mounding  voc  d>les,  ill  enoogh  jotoed  *  pp.  3^ 

With  great  bitopheity,  Mr.  B.  m  one  of  these  letters,  assurei 
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liw  v«n«’tbW'  corrr^pondf nt,  thwt  he  ‘  likes’  him  ^  every  wty  m 

•  well  as  ilKHii;li  lie  were  i.n  Anti^urgber’  like  liiaQaelf. 

Tile  letteiH  %%rtMeii  by  Mr.  Newton  are  in  bis  usual  fraok  aad 
faiiiiii'ir  ^Mle  lull  <’t’ pith)  remark  and  anec<lote,  replete  with 
found  HiMiae  end  kindness.  They  were  evidently  written  under 
no  a}>preliensiun  liiat  they  would  bo  exposed  (o  the  public  eye. 
Nevei  thele'is,  we  cannot  regret  that  they  have  been  preserved, 
U«d’e**riiig  to  3!r.  Uiirlass’s  account  of  the  SiTession,  he  can- 
fiidlv  o\vii*i,  tlut  had  Divine  Providence  so  guided  him,  he 
codid  with  ei|.i.tt  clirerrulnesa  have  served  his  Dll  aster  in  the 
Church  of  Seo.land,  ‘  without  either  hierarchy  or  surplice.’ 

*  At  Olnej,  he  writer,  *  (and  it  is  much  the  same  in  all  the 
parishes  w’Hoe  the  Lord  has  placed  awakened  ministers)  we  4U^ 
Ecclesia  inlra  rlcclesiani.  1  preach  to  iu  imv.  but  those  whose  hearts 
the  Lord  touches  are  tie*  pe'^ple  of  my  peculiar  charge  ;  and  though 
I  have  no  authoritative  lurisdictton  over  them,  yet  the  Lord  gives  me 
that  Height  hy  the  word  of  the  ministry,  that  tney  .ire,  in  general,  as 
much  unwilling  to  grieve  me,  as  if  1  were  armed  with  the  plenitude 
of  ecclesiastical  power.  Indeed  1  desire  no  power  as  a  minister, 
but  what  1  derive  from  the  power  of  the  word  U(>on  their  consciences, 

I  do  not  seem  to  rule  them,  but  when  my  desire  is  known  it  iv  seldom 
crossed,  ami  I  believe  many  of  them  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds,  if 
they  thought  they  had  displeased  me  And  though  1  have  not  a 
positive  right  by  iiiy  office  as  a  clergym.m,  to  exclude  any  from  the 
Lord's  table,  yet  he  has  been  pleased  so  to  enforce  what  i  have  said 
from  the  pulpit,  that  few  come  thither  without  my  approbation. 
Perhaps  there  are  not  many  assemblies  in  the  kingdom  where  there 
are  fewer  come  to  that  ordinance,  whom  the  minister  would  wish 
absent,  th.in  at  Olney.  So  that  without  any  explicit  discipline,  the 
end  which  discipline  snould  aim  at  is  in  a  tolerable  degree,  answered* 
On  the  other  hand,  my  superiors  in  the  church  leave  me  at  full 
liberty  to  preach  and  manage,  within  my  own  parish,  us  1  please. 
The  hibhop  usually  conies  into  the  neighbourhood  once  in  three 
years,  the  archdeacon  annually.  At  those  times  I  wait  on  thero| 
answer  to  iny  name,  dine  with  them,  and  then  return  home.  And 
this  is  all  the  weight  of  church  power  that  1  feel  Except  for  about 
four  d’tys  in  three  years,  1  know  no  more  of  a 'superior,  than  if  1  was 
an  archbishop  myself.* 

Mr.  Bar  lass,  iu  reply,  congratulates  the  good  curate  of  Olney* 
U)M)u  having  so  ugr«‘eablc,  obedient,  uud  thriving  a  flock,  and 
upon  htiviiig  liberty  to  manage  them  aa  he  was  directed  by  th^ 
worii,  without  lieiiig  *  forced  to  be  Hubmisaive  to  the  will  of  loau,* 
’  It  Is*  lie  adds,  ^  a  great  luerey  to  you  and  your  people,  that 
’  you  have  so  liitle  to  do  with  biiperiors.  liuw  would  some  of 

•  the  good  old  dociriuii  Fu.itaiiH  have  rejoiced  in  such  ao  in* 
'  clulgrnce  ;  when,  alas,  they  could  not  obtain  it  !* 

-  Ill  answer  to  Mr.  Barlass’s  inquirit^s  rebpecling  Mr.  Hervey’s 
SMCCessos  Mr.  N.  writes  : 

•  *  t  beNeve  there  has  not  been  a  gospel  sermon  preached  at  Weston* 
Btmk  smoe  Mr,  Hervey’s  deatii ;  nor  Ccui  1  hear  that  there  is  one 
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•piritual  person  in  the  parish.  His  other  parish  of  Collingtree  Is  liki» 
wise  now  a  dark  place ;  though  there  may  be  half  a  dozen  people 
there  who  know  something  of  the  Lord.  1  preached  twice  a  year 
at  Collingtree  for  about  ten  years,  but  I  am  now  quite  shut  out.  Mr, 
Hervey's  usefulness  was  chiefly  in  his  writings.  A  few  people  in  the 
neighl^urhood  profited  by  him,  who^  since  his  death,  have  mostly 
joined  the  Dissenters ;  but  he  never  knew  that  one  soul  was  awakened 
in  the  parish  where  he  lived — though  he  was  in  every  respect  one  of 
the  greatest  preachers  of  the  age.  As  plain  in  his  pulpit  service  as 
he  is  elegant  in  his  writings.  The  Lord  showed  in  hun,  that  the 
work  is  ail  his  own,  and  that  the  best  instrument  can  do  no  more 
than  he  appoints.  His  own  mother  and  sister  lived  with  him  ;  his 
temper  was  heavenly,  Iiis  conversation  always  spiritual  and  instructive; 
yet  ne  could  make  no  impression  upon  them,  living  or  dying.' 

pp.81,  82, 

The  volume  is  diaft&^ured  by  several  glaring  typographical 
inaccuracies.  At  p.  123,  there  occurs  a  repetition,  though  with 
some  verbal  variutions,  of  the  account  given  in  a  preceding 
letter,  of  the  Author's  first  essay  as  an  extemporary  speaker, 
which  is  not  chargeahle  upon  the  printer  ;  but  the  Editor  of  the 
Letters  would  have  done  well  to  print  only  one  of  the  state¬ 
ments.  The  hints  to  young  preachers,  will  be  found  worthy  of 
attention.  Upon  the  whole,  tlie  volume,  were  it  not  for  the 
exorbitant  price  put  upon  it,  would  deserve  to  obtain  an  extent 
•ive  circulation. 


Art.  VIII.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  qf  Mrs.  Sarah 
Savage,  Eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  A.M, 
By  3.  B.  Williams.  With  a  recommendatory  Preface  by  the  Rev, 
William  Jay,  of  Baht,  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  xxiv.  2dh*  Price 
Ss.  London.  1819. 

WE  have  unintentionally  suffered  this  valuable  little  work, 
to  reach  a  second  edition,  without  obtainin|^  from  us  that 
notice  which  It  deserves.  No* form  in  which  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  presented,  has  proved  more  efficient  for  the  purpose 
of  usefulness,  than  that  description  of  memoir  which  most  of 
our  readers  will  recognise  under  the  term  closet  bioCTaphy. 

The  species  of  writing  in  which  Mrs.  Savage  indulged,  con* 
formably  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  her  day,  has  been,  u 
Mr.  Jay  remarks,  *  abused  and  rendered  ridiculous  by  its 
<  minuteness  and  too  frequent  publication  but  the  dau^ter 
of  Philip  Henry,  was  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  character ;  and 
these  unstudied,  undisguised  representations  of  her  private 
feelings,  will  be  perused  with  a  pro|>ortionate  degree  of  interest, 
by  that  class  of  readers  by  whom  alone  such  a  volume  as  this 
can  be  appreciated.  The  few  scattered  memoranda  relating  to 
passing  events,  which  occur  in  her  diary,  are  particularly  v^u* 
me  at  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  times.  *  Could  the  diaries 
*  a  of  Mrs.  Savage's  tiroes  be  explored,'  remarks  Mr,  Jay, 
*  what  a  contrast  would  be  found  between  the  sentimeots  suA 
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<  worthies  ooofessed  before  God  in  their  most  sacred  moments 
*  and  those  charf^d  upon  them  by  their  calumniating  adser* 
saries !’  An  extract  remarkably  in  point,  is  given  from  Mrs. 
SavageN  diary,  bearing  date  1063,  May  S9th. 

*  A  thanksgiving  day  for  the  king’s  return ;  a  mercy  in  itself,  for 
which  tlie  Lo^  be  praised,  though  I,  and  many  more  suffer  for  it.* 

Mrs.  Savage  was  a  conscientious  and  finn  Nonconformist^ 
bat  her  attachment  to  those  principles  was  united  with  that 
moderation  of  temper  which  is  the  general  accompaniment  of 
firmness  and  decision  of  sentiment,  while  it  is  as  rarely  atten¬ 
dant  upon  a  spurious  liberality.  The  following  letter,  address^ 
to  a  clergyman  who  had  discovered  a  spirit  of  intolerance, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  her  understanding  and  her  feel- 
ings. 

<  Dear  Sir, 

<  I  have  long  desired  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you,  and  1 
know  not  how  to  excuse  my  doing  thus,  since  you  are  so  obliging 
tnd  easy  of  access,  but  only  for  privacy,  especially  as  it  becomes 
such  as  1  in  silence  to  learn.  Yet,  we  are  also  commanded  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  with  meekness  and 
fear.  Therefore,  you  will  pardon  my  boldness  in  thus  expressing 
my  thoughts.  Women’s  tongues  and  pens  sometimes  claim  a  free¬ 
dom,  which  men,  who  are  more  wise  and  reserved,  will  not  use.  It 
is  for  may  be  thought)  our  unhappiness  to  differ  from  the  Esta- 
blimed  Church  in  some  lesser  things,  but  while  we  agree  in  funds* 
mentals,  why  should  there  be,  among  us,  strife  and  envying  i 

*  The  high  charge  we  had  yesteraay  from  you,  of  devUuh  pride^ 
arrogance f  4^.,  I  cannot  account  light,  especially  from  one  who 
should  stand  in  the  place  of  Ood,  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  way 
to  heaven.  I  think  it  invidious  to  judge  men’s  hearts,  which  none 
but  God  can  do.  It  cannot  be  in  itself  sinful  to  dissent  from  the 
church,  else  why  did  we  cast  off*  the  yoke  of  Rome  ? 

*  For  my  own  part — 1  freely  proicss  that  1  have  seen  so  mnch 
sincere  piety,  fervent  charity,  ana  humility  practised  in  those  I  have 
joined  with,  and  found  such  solid  peace  and  tranquillity  in  this  way  I 
have  walked  in,  that,  I  trust,  1  shall  never  be  either  allured,  or 
affrighted,  from  it.  *rhc  name  of  schism  (that  ecclesiastical  scare¬ 
crow)  is  industriously,  though  falsely  thrown  on  us,  as  1  have  seen 
proved.  But  if  it  were  true— who  is  in  the  fault?  The  imposert  oi 
things,  themselves  own  to  be  unnecessary— or,  us  who  dkre  not  com* 
ply  with  them — yet  desirous  to  sacrifice  any  thing  to  peace  but 
truth  ?  I  must  say,  as  any  unprejudiced  person  will,  that  if  the 
Nonconformists  are  mistaken,  they  are  the  most  unhappy  to  exclude 
themselves  from  all  that  is  desirable  in  die  world,  and  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  poverty,  scorn,  and  hatred.  I  must  do  them  that  justice  to 
tell  you,  1  never  remember  to  have  heard  one  public  reflection  from 
sny  of  them  upon  the  established  church.  I  need  not  here  enter 
into  the  merits  of  their  caune,  which  hath  so  many  better  advocates ; 
•uly  I  must  take  the  freedom  to  express  my  resentments  that  wa 


so 
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htfe,  tometinieif  from  joar  oulpit,  such  keen  reflections  as 
not  (mst,  and  as,  I  am  sure,  ao  no  real  good  to  any  one.  The  g*ea( 
things  of  the  Gospel-faith  in  Christ— repentance  uoio  life— and 
Dew  obedience— these  are  enough  to  spend  oor  seal  about,  us  a 
worthy  person  writes.  Our  lives  are  short,  our  work  great,  our 
•ouls  precious  heaven  and  hell  real  things,  and  all  that  must  be  done 
for  eternity,  must  be  done  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  late,  lliercfore/ 
1  am  always  glad  to  hear  ministers  iirsist  on  these  great  things  1 
was  much  affected,  many  years  ago,  with  a  sermon  I  wrote  from  ypa 
on  those  words— Purt/^*Rg  to  himself  a  peculiar  pet  pUf  zealous  of 
good  works*  1  wish  you  would  preach,  and  pray,  as  you  did  then; 
yet,  good  Sir,  excuse  ro^  freedom  in  thus  giving  vent  to  my  thoughts, 
t  think  there  is  no  family  but  ours  in  the  parish,  that  are  accounted 
dissenters ;  yet,  you  know,  we  are  as  true  friends  to  you,  and  tlie 
church,  as  any  in  the  parish,  perhaps  more  than  many  who  profess  lo 
be  entire  members  of  the  church  of  England.  As  many  of  our 
family  attend  the  ministry  as  most,  or  any  of  the  like  number  ;  and  it 
b  to  me  sad  that  we  should  be  censured,  and  worse  thought  of  than 
them,  than  hundreds  who  absent  themselves  through  ignorance  and 
carelessness.  It  is  well  we  are  not  to  be  each  other’s  judges. 

*  Said  mv  honoured  father,  when  dying—**  Follow  peace,  and  holi- 

ness,  and  let  tliem  say  what  they  will.’*  This  has  been  my  sincere 
ddtire  and  endeavour.  And  1  solemnly  profess,  1  have  not  at  all 
endeavoured  to  draw  my  children  into  the  same  way,  otherwise  than 
what  my  example  might  do,  though  some  of  them  have  taken  pains  to 
study  taose  points,  and  are  not  presbvterians  by  chance,  but  of 
choice ;  for  1  desire  they  maj|r  not  pin  their  faith  to  my  sleeve,  but 
choose  for  themselvea,  and,  if  they  take  this  despised  way,  it  ii 
not  because  they  know  no  other,  but  because  they  know  no  better. 

.  *  1  have  heard  divers  complain  that  you  speak  so  luw,  they  caa 
scarce  hear  you,  but  I  observed  yesterday  you  could  raise  your  voice. 
If  1  had  foreseen  our  treatment,  1  believe  my  place  had  been  empty. 
I  know  not  how  they  will  answer  it  who  beat  their  felluw-bervantti 
and  cast  stones  instead  of  bread.  1  know  not  what  the  Churck 
would  have— they  have  all  the  profits,  preferments,  and  advantages 
they  can  desire,  yet,  because  our  Governors^  take  off  the  power  to 
persecute,  it  avails  nothing.  But  I  am  quite  too  tedious,  ana  1  crave 
your  pardon,  Sir,  a  thousand  times,  for  my  freedom  with  you.  I 
truly  respect  your  person  and  ministry,  and  pray  for  its  success.  I 
am  satisDedyou  well  know  the  ^reat  value  of  all  souls,  and  the  danger 
of  most.  This  thought  will  quicken  you  to  cry  aloud,  and  shew  your 
hearers  their  sin  and  duty  before  it  be  too  late.  What  a  hlesbed 
place  is  heaven,  where. there  will  be  no  divisions,  or  disturbances,  for 
ever !  To  which  glory  He  brings  us  who  hath  most  dearly  bought  ui 
with  the  inestimable  price  of  his* own  blood.  Amen.*  pp.  4i— 4& 

The  Editor  of  the  present  memoir  informs  us;that  Mrs.  Savage 
left  in  ^er  own  band- writing  a  Diary  of  many  voUimeM,  con- 
meucing  with  the  year  17B8,  and  extending,  with  few  interval^ 
to  the  period  of  her  death.  From  this  document  the  narratift 
has  beMi  oooDpiled.  The  work  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of 
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ithidi,  neeorclin^  lo  the  j.lan  pnrsiiei!  by  Mr.  Orton,  in  bis  life  of 
Dr.  Doddridge,  is  de>otod  to  the  illustr»tiun  of  sonic  purticiibir 
IrutureoMicr  character.  In  an  ordinary  iiioinoir,  this  plati  would 
he  ohjeclioriable,  as  leatltn^  to  unnecessary  ililluseness  and  ro- 
petitiun,  lull  a  work  of  this  nature  is  obviously  not  ilosiijned  to  bo 
rend  throu«t:li  at  a  siltini;  :  it  is  rather  lo  be  taken  up  at  intervals, 
as  the  companion  (»f  a  leisure  hour,  on  which  occasions,  the 
sectional  un  an^enient  will  he  found  the  most  convenient  and  iin- 
jiressive;  and  it  comported  best  with  the  Kditor’s  plan  of  selection. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  2;ive  any  further  extracts,  in 
order  to  justify  oiir  addinq^  onr  hearty  recommendation  of  these 
Memoirs,  to  the  opinion  expressed  of  the  MSS.hy  the  Uev.  Mr. 
Jay,  who  professes  indeed  to  have  rendered  himself  in  some 
measure  rtsponsible  by  his  advice  for  its  publication. 

Mr.  Williams  has  subjoined,  in  an  appendix,  an  account  of 
some  other  members  of  the  Henry  family,  t^athered  from  the 
manuscripts  in  his  possession,  and  an  interest m*r  memoir  of  one 
ot  their  most  intimate  friends,  referred  to  in  the  Diarv,  the  Rev. 
James  Owen,  drawn  up  principally  from  a  scarce  tract  written 
l»v  Dr.  Charh»s  Owen  his  brother.  The  ndii^ious  public  arc 
imder  ohlis^ations  to  him  for  the  volume  with  which  he  has  fur- 
nislusl  them. 

Art.  X.  Extracts  of  Letters  on  the  object  and  conntxions  of  the 
Hritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  the  Uev.  John  Owen,  A.  M. 
during  his  late  tour  to  France,  and  Switzerland,  hvo.  pp.  4G  ;  Lon¬ 
don,  lb  19. 

4  I/rilOUOH  a  ]ml>lication  of  this  description  scarcely  comcR 
••  •  within  the  range  of  our  critical  notice,  it  contains  matter  of 
too  much  interest,  and  con*ur,ts  itself  with  (he  sttlijeci  of  some 
former  articles  too  closely,  to  ailmit  of  our  passing  it  over. 
Air,  Owen’s  primary  oiijeet  in  this  excursion,  wos  (he  re-«!sta- 
hlisliment  of  his  health,  hut  he  travelled  as  the  delegate  of  tho 
Committee,  and  was  constantly  occupied  with  in(|nii'ics  (»r  exer¬ 
tions,  hearing  upon  (he  promotion  of  the  great  cause  to  which  ho 
is  tievoted. 

The  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Bible  Society  at  Paris,  uiulrr 
the  immediate  sanction  of  the  (joveriuneiit,  whs  the  first  object 
whitli  he  was  commissioned  lo  atlord  his  aid  in  accomplishing. 
The  plan  was  arranged,  uml  some  preliminary  steps  had  been 
taken,  before  he  left  (hat  capital  to  prosecute  his  tour,  and  on  Ids 
return,  he  fonml  every  thing  ripe  for  a  g-ncral  iitceiing.  It 
would  not  have  been  prmiciit  for  an  individual  from  this  country 
to  appear  vmy  tuominctitly  in  the  foniialiou  of  a  society  of 
this  nature  in  France.  Mr.  Owen,  however,  had  the  &ati.s- 
Detion  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Duke  do  UichclieU| 
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ami  of  irrrivin^  fioin  Ilia  CSr.iie  the  wannest  assurances  of 
iiieniUhi|)  for  llie  Society,  l  lie.  (Iciii;'u  has  suh'^t'qiKMUly 
canirit  iiyo  eflect :  h  Bible  Society  Ims  been  lunoetl  in  the 
capital  of  Franco,  umlei*  tlie  pr»sidi*ncy  of  tiie  !\lar«piis  de  Jou* 
Court,  and  wiili  tlie  siinctiju  of  tbe  excemive  (ioverninent,  from 
the  operation  of  ubicii  there  cuunoi  fail  to  accrue  tbe  iiiost  iui* 
put  taut  advjntasi^i'^. 

Another  most  interestiiifi^  undertaking  which  eni^a^cd  Mr. 
Owen’.H  attention  at  Faria,  was  the  priiitin:^  of  the  Turkish  New 
Tesi..u»ent,  which  is  troin:'  forward  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreij^n  Bihle  ScM-ieiy,  under  the  tlirectitui  of  Fro- 
lessur  KieflTer,  The  iHhorions  nutnre  of  the  Frolcssor’s  task,  in 
edit  in  this  volume,  is  thus  described. 


*  He  transcribes  every  portion  of  tfie  text  with  his  own  hand:  and 
coilutes  it,  as  he  proceeds,  ^'ith  the  original  Greek  :  the  En^lislt,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  French  vtrsions  ;  the  Tartar  versions  of  Seaman,  and  of  tlia 
Scotch  Mi»^ionaries  at  Harass;  the  Arabic,  by  the  Propaganda,  Erpe- 
riius,  Saba,  and  the  London  quarto;  the  iVr^^nn  in  the  London  i’oly- 
glott,  and  that  by  .Martyn;  availing  liiiUHelfuLto,  throughout,  of  tho 
QMtiaance  aftonlcd  by  l^trkhu^^t,  Hosenn/uller,  and  (iric^hach.  All 
llieso  houk.s  of  lefcrence  are  tUspoMai  on  the  Professor’s  la!»lo,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  ctmsult  titeni  with  the  greatest  ortlcr  and 
convenience;  and  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  liiis  plan,  as  well  at 
from  the  exactness  with  which  it  is  pursued,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  tbe  work,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  Professor’s  hands, 
will  he  ns  faithful  and  cnircct  ns  it  would  be  positfde  to  render  the 
first  edition  of  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  lius  never  before  bean 
published.’ 


The  work  is  being  printed  in  the  Imprimvrlv  lioj/ulc. 

Owen  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  admirntiuu  of  the 
Pudeasor’s  iilerury  accompl.shinciits,  of  his  integrity  of  iiiiiid, 
and  Ids  tii  bauity  of  inanuers.  Brief  hut  interesting  notices  are 
given  of  some  other  di'^tingni««hcd  foreigncis  ;  of  M.  Cuvier, 
the  distinguished  (ieologist,  u  Frotostant,  a  warm  friend  to  tho 
cHUse  of  popular  education,  and  a  Vice  Frcsideiit  of  the  i^lris 
Bible  Society  ;  of  Baron  Silvcslre  de  Sacy,  who,  though  a 
CHiholic,  has  publicly  advocated  tlic  Biitisli  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  tbe  Jimruid  den  S^ntfinis  ;  of  the  venciahle  Bishop 
Gregoire,  the  Ami  dot  A*oi«,  who  has  himself  distributed  veiy 
Urgeiy  the  New  ‘IVstunuMit  by  3iuitre  de  Saey  ;  of  tbe  Count 
tl'liauterive,  and  of  3loiisieiir  Beiiiusat,  IVoi'essor  of  tlio 
Cbinesf  language  in  the  IC*\hI  College. 

Oo  his  way  to  ILich,  the  traveller  passeil  through  a  village 
inhabited  ehielly  by  dews,  among  wbom  Frofessor  Spleis«,  in 
the  iieigliboui hood  of  whose  parish  they  reside,  cheei fully 
engaged  to  distiilNite  any  mitiiNier  of  copies  of  the  llebretf 
New  Testament  with  which  the  Society  bhould  rurnUli  him. 
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At  Constance,  Mr.  Owen  was  tnalileil  h>  iiersanal  inquiriefi, 
40  BHivrtain  the  extent  to  which  the  disirihution  ot  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  pro('(Hf<iin^  uinuni;;  the  Catholics.  It  itp|>earfi  that 
fciiice  tlie  year  1807,  at  which  time  tiiis  ilistrthution  commenced, 
more  than  30,000  of  the  Catholic  New  'restainrnt  have  herti 
put  in  circtil.ition.  'I'he  liberal  eontrihntions  of  Baron  You 
NVevsenbcr:;  were  of  considi'rahle  aid  iu  enahiiiiir  the  Hociety 
to  make  ttiese  extensive  purchases.  !\lany  of  the  copies  *  have 

*  foutnl  their  way  into  the  schools,  (which  are  prosperinit’  ahun- 

*  dnntly  in  the  Bisiioprick,)  and  not  a  few  into  the  convents 

*  theinstdves,  in  some  of  which  a  very  favourable  disposition 

*  to  the  rcadiiu^of  the  Scriptures  has  heeti  niunifisted.* 

Mr.  Owen  met  with  a  highly  ^ratifyint;  rece|>tioti  from  the 
Pio-vicar  Ueinen;^tm,  the  second  oeclcsiaslic  in  the  diocese. 


*  I  found  him  a  tnnn  of  extensive  lcarnm;r,  and  profound  thinkinfi^, 
simple  manners,  nnd  warm  and  liberal  piety,  in  the  conversatiua 
with  which  he  favoured  me,  tlic  Pro-Vh'car  adverted,  with  high  up- 
prohdtion,  to  the  object  of  our  Society,  that  of  circulating  the 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment.  He  considered  all  the  schisms 
wliicii  iiiid  taken  place,  to  have  arisen  from  the  undue  stress  laid 
upon  human  interpretations.  The  recognition  (he  obierved)  of  tho 
pure  word  of  God,  as  the  unerring  starulurd  of  truth,  was  n  principle 
in  which  he  most  heartily  concurred  ;  and  he  was  convinced,  that  it 
would,  eventually,  unite  all  tlic  different  denominations  of  Christians 
iu  one  holy  catholic  churcli.  Let  the  labourers  in  this  glorious  work 
be  stedfust,  and  unmovable,  and  their  cause  must  finally  triumph. 
**  1  am**  (he  added)  **  a  soldier  of  Clirist,  nu  aged  weak  instrument 
in  Ills  service;  hut,  wherever  I  may  he  stationed,  1  shall  endeavour 
to  stand  my  ground  in  defending  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  and  resisting 
to  the  last  all  attempts  to  impose  upon  me,  us  commandments  of  God, 
the  traditions  of  men.'*  Early  on  the  following  morning.  I  made  him 
(with  his  permission)  a  second  visit. '  In  the  course  of  our  interview, 
(which  lasitcd  a  considerable  time,)  the  Pro*Vicar  entertained  me 
with  a  variety  of  observations,  all  characterized  by  acuteness  of  tlioiight, 
«ad  liberality  of  sentiment.  He  referred,  with  a  mixture  of  rcspeci 
fur  tlie  victim,  and  indignation  against  bis  persecutors,  to  tlic  il* 
lustrious  John  Huss*.  “  The  house  in  which  you  now  are,'*  (said  this 
ventrihle  ecclesiastic,)  “  is  that  in  which  Jolin  Huss  was  confined 
and,  conducting  us  into  an  adjoining  room,  und  throwing  opep  tho 
windows,  lie  pointed,  with  much  feeling,  to  the  ciiaiiiher  ivhich  had 
been  the  prison  of  this  martyr,  and  the  spot  on  which  he  had  been 
cotninitred  to  the  flames.  He  said,  he  saw  .\ntichrht  in  every  thing 
whicli  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  adding,  that,  fo^  his  part,  tho 
only  question  he  put  ^lo  a  stranger,  was,  “  Lovest  thou  the  Loni 
Jesus  Christ  ?  If  so,  thou  art  my  brother.**'  He  complained  of  tho 
declension  of  his  eye-sight,  as  occasioning  a  great  impetlimcnt  to  hit 
exertions;  and  said,  that  the  last  thing  which  he  had  written,  (and 
which  had  cost  him  a  considerable  effort,)  was,  his  testimony  of  ap¬ 
proval  and  recommendation  in  favour  of  Leunder  Van  Ess's  New 
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Te*tamfnt^  On  t.ikln;?  him  hv  the  Imnd,  to  bid  him  farewt*!!,  1  asked 
the  Pro. Vicar  what  inesijn^e  I  hhoiild  deliver  from  him  to  the  Itihlt^ 
Society,  on  niv  return  to  l.omlon  ?  “  Sir,’*  said  he,  after  a  .short 

pHttt>e,  •  the  Bible  Society  h;w  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  world; 
and  it  h.is  mv  mo&t  cordial  wishes  and  praters  fur  its  success:”  and, 
prcttsing  my  linnd,  as  I  wos  retiring  trom  Inm,  he  added,  in  u  tone  of 
tniphniic  tenderness,  Hlr  siiid  einSf'*  (“  We  are  one.*') 

‘  1  cannot  conclude  this  brief  account  of  my  visit  to  Constance, 
tritlioul  blessing  God  for  having  directed  my  steps  thither,  and  open* 
cd  fur  me  access  to  persons  so  eminently  oualified  ane  disposed  to  give 
cuect  to  my  wishes.  'I  lie  friends  of  the  (Jible  are  botli  numerous  and 
powerful  in  that  city  nud  ncighbourhooil.  The  Scriptures  are  not 
only  tliankfally  received,  but  also  anxiously  applied  for.  A  heady  (as 
f  have  stated)  have  more  than  30,000  copies  been  dUtributed ;  the 
demands  are  increasing,  both  in  tiK*  hishoprick,  and  among  the 
('athulics  supplied  from  il  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland ;  and  so  higl>- 
ly  is  Leundor  Van  Ess’s  last  edition  of  his  Testameut,  with  large  j 
types,  approved,  that,  should  the  2000  copies  which  arc  expecltd  | 
be  iininediately  received,  it  is  conhdently  believed,  that  there  would 
not  remain,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  u  single  copy  which  hud  not  found 
its  destination. 

•There  is,  1  roust  observe,  in  the  aspect  of  Constance  an  air  of 
stagnaucy  and  desolation,  which  forcibly  reminds  one  ot’  the  guilt  it 
contracted,  by  having  been  the  scene  of  the  condemnation  and 
mart V rdum  of  the  Bohemian  Heformer.  **  Our  city,*’  said  the  good 
Pro. Vicar,  **  has  never  prospered  since  that  crime  w*as  committed.” 
Such,  it  seems,  is  also  the  common  persuasion  among  the  enlightened 
Catholics  of  the  place.  May  we  not  cherish  a  hope,  that  the  influence 
of  this  simtiment,  assisted  by  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
may  lead  to  a  just  veneration  of  those  principles  which  distinguished 
this  champion  of  trutii,  aixl  for  his  adherence  to  which,  even  unto 
death,  he  has  obtained  a  good  report,  and  a  mtaiorial  that  never  shall 
perhh,’ 

The  readf'r  will  he  picasoil  with  the  brief  notice  which  is  given 
of  that  extraordinnry  and  inestinialde  man,  whose  name  must  be 
familiar  to  every  friend  of  the  Riblc  Society,  Ijeander  Van  Hss. 
The  iiilcrviow  hot wf'rn  him  and  our  Secretary,  took  place 
castmlly  at  the  town  of  Wiiiterlhur. 

•  Leander  Van  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life.  lie  appears  to  be 
about  forty  years  of  age.  His  countenance  is  intelligent  and  manly  ( 
his  conversation  tlucnt  tmd  animated  ;  and  his  whoie  manner  partakes 
6f  thatar<lour  and  viv.icious  energy  which  so  remarkably  characterize 
all  his  writings  and  operations.  Tho  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures, 
aud  the  bh^>e4l  effects  with  which  it  is  attended,  arc  the  theme  on 
which  he  tlciights  to  discourse  ;  they  seem  to  occupy  his  whole  soul, 
and  to  constitute,  in  u  manner,  the  elenicnt  in  whicli  he  exists.  With 
what  activity  and  vigiliuice  he  prosecutes  this  object,  may  be  infcrrc4 
from  his  h.tvin^  distrihuted,  on  his  rapid  journey  from  Marbura  to 
Basle,  2,5  '  0  i>l  his  Testaments  ;  and,  while  wiuting  the  chdnce.oi  aif 
arrival  at  Zuiich,  made  arrsngcmeiiG  w  ith  liic  directors  ok'  the  Coft^ 
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vents,  and  with  other  persona  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  diatri* 
bution  of  several  thousand  more. 

*  When  1  considered  the  eminent  qualifications  of  this  illustrioua 
Catholic,  for  the  work  in  which  he  ia  engaged,  the  favourable  state  of 
the  times  for  employing  them  to  advantage,  and,  finally,  the  prt* 
cariousness  of  present  opportunities,  and  of  a  life  so  often  endap* 
gered  by  exertions  and  exposure,  1  felt  it  my  duty  to  encourage  in 
Die  strongest  manner,  the  efforts  he  is  making  to  disperse  the  sacred 
oracles  in  those  channels  from  which  Protestants  are  naturally  as* 
duded.*  p. 

At  Zurich,  Mr.  Owen  found  the  house  which  was  once  the  re>* 
sidence  of  Zuingle,  now  in  the  possession  of  Antistes  Hess,  a  ‘ 
disDnguished  ad  vocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  la 
the  largest  room  in  this  house,  are  held  the  periodical  meetings 
of  the  Bible  Society.  At  Basle,  Mr.  Owen  presided  a*  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Busle  Bible  Society,  at 
wliich  he  witnessed  the  animating  spectacle  of  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  mingling  in  purest  harmony.  Professor  Van  Ess 
was  among  the  number,  and  opposite  to  him  *  sat  a  Catholic 
*  Dean  of  similar  reputation,  who  has  distributed  the  Scriptures 
‘  very  largely  through  the  forty  two  parishes  within  his  juris- 
‘  diction.’  At  Neufchatel,  Mr.  Owen  found  another  Catholic 
jmest,  who  had  distributed  a  great  number  of  Van  Ess’s  New 
Testament,  and  who  related  several  anecdotes  in  proof  of  the 
happy  effects  by  which  it  had  been  attendeil.  * 

Geneva,  as  it  is  a  station  of  peculiar  importance,  so  it  pre* 
sented  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  Traveller,  of  a  peculiar' 
nature.  The  readers  of  our  Jourual  will  have  in  recollection, 
the  occurrences  to  which  Mr.  Owen  alludes,  as  rendering  his 
situation  in  this  place,  one  of  trying  responsibility.*  The  re¬ 
moval  of  Mr.  Malan  from  his  office  of  regent,' or  instructor  of  a 
class  in  the  college,  in  consequence  of  his  bring  charged  with 
violating  the  regulations  iin|)OHed  by  the  Company  of  Pastors  on 
the  clergy  of  Geneva,  took  place  on  the  very  day  that  Mr. 
Owen  entered  that  city.  The  spirit  of  party  was  already  ^syt 
and  accounts  not  only  of  his  designs,  hut  of  his  proceedings, 
preceded  his  arrival  at  the  scene  in  which  those  proceedings 
were  re|>ortc<l  to  have  taken  place.  He*  appeals  to  have  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  with  firmness  and  prudence.  A  general  meeting 
of  th,*  Geneva  Bible  Society  was  summoned,  at  which  Mr. 
Owtn  vindicated  the  English  Society  from  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  so  industriously  circulated  by  some  of  the  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  both  ill  Germany  and  France,  principally,  as  it  should 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  sectarian  institution.  It 


•See  Eclectic  Review,  Jan.  1818.  Art.  The  Gtmva  Catechism, 
VoL.  XII.  N.S.  I 
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wki  ohdei^  this  ehtnicter,  he  found,  that  it  trould  excite  tlie  mott 
jealouay  at  Geneva;  but  when  he  appealed  to  the  lUt  of  itl* 
imirona,  and  pointed  to  the  names  of  bislidba  among  that  number, 
the  good  iPresbyteriana  were  satisfied.  All  over  the  Continent; 
tecimriamUtn  is  the  hydra-evil,  which  the  ^tablished  of  all  coiiv 
munions  concur  in  holding  in  supreme  abomination.  Episoo* 
ptiians  and  Presbyterians  ap|>ear  to  have  agreed  upon  a  lasting 
tnk^ ;  ind  even  Catholic  priests  mingle  with  the  clergy  of 
heretical  churches.  At  Geneva  Socinianisin  does  not  disdain  an 
alliance  with  professional  orthodoxy.  But  Dissenters,  in  the 
•trict  sense  of  the  word,  as  in  countries  nearer  to  us,  are  tole« 
rated  only  by  an  excessive  effort  of  comprehensive  tolerance. 
Mr.  Owen,  however,  was  known  to  be  not  a  Dissenter,  tie 
therefore  gained  admission  to  the  pbipit  of  the  English  Ckurchi 
awd  the  Syndics,  Calendrini  and  Turretini,  did  him  the  honour 
of  attending  there  successively,  on  the  Sundays  on  which  he 
preadied.  Before  he  left  Geneva,  new  arrangements  were 
made,  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  Bible  Society  of  that  city 
would  prove  a  more  effective  auxiliary  than  it  has  been  hitherto* 
On  his  return,  he  was  overtaken  at  Paris  by  communications  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature,  from  different  parts,  detailing  tht 
pleasing  effects  which  had  already  been  produced  by  his  services. 

These  Letters  present  but  a  specimen  of  what  is  taking  plaes 
on  the  Continent  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  the  sphere  of  the  Society’s  foreign  agency  if 
far  more  extensive,  and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without 
admiration,  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise, — an  enterprise,  every 
step  in  the  prosecution  of  .which  is  so  much  achieved  for  the 
beet  interests  of  mankind,  but  the  mightiest  combination  of 
human  endeavours  must  fall  indefinitely  short  of  its  perfect  ac« 
oomplishment.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Owen,  most  heartily, 
on  the  happiness  be  must  incessantly  derive  from  being  devotee 
to  to  glorious  a  cause. 
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f  Gentlemen  and  PtiblUhert  loho  have  toorks  $n  ihg  vreUf  piiU  akiifpt 
the  Cimductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  senJinff  Information 
fpost  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent^  and  proba&e  prke  of  fticA  ororikt  / 
tekich  tkejf  majf  depmd  upon  bang  cpmm^niqtt€4  th^  fuUkt  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan. 


fiarij  in  July  will  be  publUht^,  lome 
AcrouiU  of  thr  Life  of  ladv  Rus^Ut  by 
tbe  editor  of  Mad.  do  IXff  »U(t*a  I..e<trn, 
wtib  leitera  from  lady  Kuaaeil  to  her 
hiubaud,  loid  Ruaaeil  ;  aome  Mi>celo 
laoeuua  letura  U>  aud  from  lady  Kiuauil, 
kc.  kv. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  post 
jSaio.  MeuRtirt  of  Miwi  Caroline  E. 
Smrei,  who  died  in  her  17tb  year,  at 
AacuMa  UeotKia.  By  Moan  Waddel, 
D.n. 

Mr.  Bijilan<i  has  in  the  ifireM,  Letters 
on  JewiaU  History,  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  y<)ttng  persona. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Wilka  if  preparing 
for  puoiicatiiai,  aome  Account  of  the 
present  state  of  T’rance,  and  of  the  late 
peraituutiun*  in  the  aoiitb. 

Mr.  Smyth,  one  uT  liie  Surveyors 
General  of  Ilia  Majesty’s  Custoois,  is 
preparing  for  loiblication,  a  new  edition 
of  his  Practice  of  the  Customs,  to 
wnieh  will  be  added  the  new  Consolida. 
tion  Act,  and  other  cuosidirable  iiii* 
provemvnts. 

'  In  the  press,  in  a  pooket.rolnme, 
printed  by  Cur  rail,  and  tmbeHished  with 
an  eiigraving  by  Heath,  from  an  origin.-U 
paiotiiig — .Miisse  Biblicae— or  the  Poetry 
of  the  Bible.  A  selection  of  ilie 
most  elegant  poetical  translations, 
ptraphrajM's  and  imitations  of  the 
sai'ied  scriptures. 

'I  bc  Rev.  Dr.  Narcs  will  soon  publish, 
a  volume  of  Sermom,  preached  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  Three 
Creeds,  the  Trinity,  and  tbe  Divinity  of 
Chr.sL 

St  W.  Adamt.  has  in  the  press,  a 
T^atise  on  the  Modes  of  reeioriiig 
Vision,  by  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial 
Pupil. 

Prc{»ariiif  for  publication.  The  Life 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Kot  with  a 
portrait  from  an  original  picture.  Thu 
wwk  in  addiiion  to  other  matUr,  .will 


contain  the  whole  wibttuEce  ol  lh« 
ParenlaUa,  now  become  vwj  aofree  | 
and  it  it  intended  to  add  outlinea  fapm 
some  of  the  original  dfsigm  by  fiir^. 
Wren,  now  in  the  libifry  of  fioule 
CoU<  ge,  Oaford. 

The  Rev.  R.  Warner  wUJ  pboilly 
publish,  a  Chronological  Hisiory  of 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour  JcfUf 
ln>ui  tlie  couipoumled  Teatf  of  the  four 
Evangelistt;  or,  the  Eiigliph  biatea* 
samn  ;  with  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land  § 
eKplanntory  notes;  iliustrafiony  /rom 
late  oriental  iravuUers  and  rabbioiepi 
writera;  and  preliminary  articlre  of 
useful  information,  adapted  to  the  upe 
of  familieji,  schCoU,  and  youRg  pertons, 
entering  on  the  study,  or  intended  fi>r 
the  profession  of  divinity. 

In  the  prelt,  i^'d  speedily  will  be 
published,  volume  1.  of  a  Treatise  <pi 
Apoplexy,  including  Apoplexia  Hydr^ 
oephalica,  or  Water  in  the  Read;  with 
an  Introductory  Account  of  tbe  opi- 
II  ions  of  ancirot  and  modern  Phvsiolo- 
gists,  resperting  the  Nature  and  Usea 
ot'  the  Nervous  System,  read  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  as  the 
Cruonian  Lectures  of  tbe  year  IB19. 
By  John  Cooke,  M.D*  F.A.S.  Fellow  of 
tbe  College  of  Physicians,  and  late 
Physician  iu  the  London  Hospital. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  bf 
published,  The  Spectator  in  a  Slagie 
Coach.  • 

In  the  press,  Rosamond,  Memory’s 
Musiogs,  and  other  Poems.  By  William 
Proctor. 

Doctor  Millar  advances  rapidly  with 
his  Encyclopedia  Ednietisi*.  Thr  JS 
parts  he  has  published,  are  a  favourable 
■pecimen  of  the  work,  and  shi*w  how 
much  usetul  tuformatum  may,  by 
aystem  and  arrangement,  be  comprised 
in  a  sina'T  space. 

In  Use  course  of  a  few  days  will  be 
published,  A  jN>rh  oa  AatinoqiyinWL 
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By  th«  R^.  S«muei  CbA«r,  A«M.  lat« 
of  C«  iibridyo.— ^lOdrr  th«  title  of 
AniiitfKtiieiueio  Unma^kod  t  beiof  au 
lo'iuirjr  t»U>  tlie  Uistutdive  character* 
ietics  of  (be  t«^  (Jt»p«a»etioot  of  l^w 
ood  Grerew  With  •  r«*cuinmeod«tury 
pirface  by  tbe  Rrv.  Robert  llalL 
•  A  CleigyiiMui  laUi  of.  Olfbrd,  heeiog 
lM>le  •  tour  to  Clarctnofit  with  part  of 
hi«  lauiily,  it  pirpenng  Ibe  taiue  Ut 
tli«  piet»,  wiib  rcdc‘Clioot  tuggf>tetl  oo 
the  occttion*  teiSiiig  to  illuttraie  the 
p^ultir  g-nioa,  ciiarectert  aud  pur- 
•uita  of  the  Ut**  illiutrtou*  end  lamented 
pr.n'*r»e  Cbar  otte,  d*kigiied  fur  tbe 
iu.|Kovrfik*  ot  of  the  yooof. 

Thf  Rev.  Joa  ph  H  ntrr  ha«  nearly 
ready,  in  a  crown  lolio  volume,  the 
Ht*tory  ao<l  To|>ug'aphy  of  the  pariah 
of  Sh«fl  Id;  with  outictauf  tbe  parmhet 
of  EiClmtieid,  Hauaworth,  TreeliNi,  and 
Whiaiuo 

Jo  m  Cr  «wford,  Eaq.  lata  Brtiah 
re»ida<it  at  tlie  ('ouit  of  the  Sultan  of 
Java,  It  prepaiiiig  a  fluturj  ot  the 
Indian  Archipeiago,  with  iliuvirattve 
cngraviuf*. 

A  new  edition  of  Schleuvoer*a  Larxicon, 
it  printing  in  a  quarto  volume,  from  an 
cditinn  u  tw  in  a  forward  atate  at  preve, 
oo  tbe  <  o  itiM'iit. 

Toe  tjrerb  it  publubed  of  the  Pfily* 
fluti  Ori'iimar  tin  ten  laiiguagev)  by 
the  R<*%.  F.  .Nolan,  in  whi^'b  the  geniuv 
of  the  pniic'pal  a*icieiit  and  raudi*m 
lanKuagta 't  etplaioed  U)Min  an  unifurm 
plan,  and  by  a  new  and  vimple  |•rtnc:ple 
Ol  uo«lt  14,  applied  to  the  iinprutfeiientt 
(if  t  e  |jtt»t  and  uio^t  approve*!  giam* 
marian'i ;  four  gr<mm4i<«,  the  Gie  k 
fat  nb*>ve,)  and  l.aiiu  ol  the  aiHnnt 
part,  the  Fmuh  an.l  Italian  «f  the 
ai<aUM  pad  are  alieady  puldoiird,  aud 
may  be  •i.rd  •*  |iaiatrly.-»rhe  Hebrew, 
Chat  he,  and  .Nyrar,  will  appear  next. 

Thit  w'trk  iorni*  a  ^r-rmniatir.il 
apparatiu  to  the  Po!yg^  t  B  ble  and 
ronini  o  Player,  puhlia'>inf  by  Mr. 
Bag«t*  r. 

Mr.  J.  N  Bnwer  i«  j  repariug  an 
Vl.ttimCal  ATI  I  DO'r'tipiire  At'couut  ot 
the  mo*l  ioierealing  OU»rc*»  of  ru|H>gr:t. 
phy  t'irnogUout  ih**  wi>«»le  •»!  Ireland,  to 
aCr'oiitp.iuy  *•  The  B*au’H*i  of  E»'slai'd 
aiMl  Waha.**  Tlii»  work  will  conviat 
of  two  Inge  volninev  O.tavtr,  to  bc 
pohluUrd  n  munthly  numoeia,  illui>irat* 
e«l  with  rngrvviiip  frrmi  orgnial  draw* 
iug«.  In  hr  prriHPcotioa  of  thb  under* 
tik'oa,  wh>ch  na*  long  brvn  a  doa.de'ra* 
tn  n  ta  Topograpn  cal  LU  raturo,  every 
prioapal  plarw  io  Ireland  will  be  per¬ 


sonally  inspected  by  the  Author,  aid « 
Oorrespondetice  is  ealaolished  with  aiay 
ot  tbe  iMOat  disnaauiahed  cnar.icten  h 
that  country.  It  may  be  reasooaMy 
avpec  o<l  that  much  curiou^  novelty  d 
inteliig  nee  will  be  di%r  loved  Iti  iht 
llutur  cal  wild  Di'aoript  ve  ACr'ouut  sf 
Cities  and  Towns,  Monas,  ic  and  otbet 
Antiquitir*a,  ao  ditle  known  even  i« 
readers  with  wboiii  lr'»s  intcre«tiug  psiti 
of  the  Rritiah  Empire,  are  fa  oiiiir 
objects  of  Inpngraphiral  (iitcussion  * 

Nearly  icadv  for  publication.  A 
Skett'b  uf  a  lour  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scoilaiid,  through  Feribshin-,  AigfW. 
shire,  and  liivcrn<  sshire,  in  the  aiitnoM 
of  laid,  with  jn  uctHinni  of  tlio  Cils. 
dontun  C  >nal.  One  volume  Svo. 

AUi»,  Letters  on  tbe  Even' a,  whick 
have  pasacd  in  Prance  since  tbe  Revo* 
Intion  in  IHlJ.  Ry  lleleo  Maria  Wil* 
liains,  1  vuiuiiie  8vo. 

Alto,  Elements  of  Greek  Prosody 
and  Metre,  compilrxl  from  tbe  Treatim 
of  Hephasatiun,  Herman,  and  Purvos. 
By  Thomas  Webb,  in  a  thin  8to. 
volume. 

Also,  A  Translation  of  ChaQssier*i 
work  on  Counter-Puiaons,  pointing  oat 
the  most  effectual  remedies  in  cases  of 
poi>oiiing ;  of  bites  by  rabid  animkb 
and  vcinimous  insects,  with  toccour  for 
the  drownetl  and  prccauthHiH  in  cases  of 
apparent  death,  with  additiooa  and  ex* 
periments.  By  J.  Murray. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  just  ptibli'^hHl  • 
second  and  enlargt'd  «d  tion  of  his  work, 
on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
DiscaMTsol  the  Ear.  In  thia  editioo  tbt 
Phyaioloay  is  nuich  rxt*>nded,  and  tbt 
uses  the  diflemit  parts  of  the  huosas 
ear,  ari*  mv>re  fully  ixplainod  hy  a  luitiott 
comparison  uf-i(s  structure,  with  that 
of  the  (Mil  rrvit  classes  of  animals,  par* 
tieuiarly  Quadrii|'ed<,  Fowls,  Insects^ 
the  Atnphihi«»us  tribe,  and  also  Fis!  CS. 
Thu  treatinriii  employe  I  in  the  various 
iliscsse%  of  the  Ear  is  also  considerably 
to.irg<  <1. 

In'  a  lew  days  wdl  be  pnbiished,  tbe 
following  works  fur  rhildri-n :  1.  Tbe 
Aci'ideiiU  of  Youth,  riMiMsting  of  shod 
siiuies  r*alculatefl  to  improve  the  moral 
coiid'K't  nf  ehihlrrn,  and  to  warn  tbrfll 
ol  tne  many  dniigers  to  wnich  they  art 
expo*edt  iliu!»iraicl  hv  engravings 
Ibmo.  2.  llai>uob  the  W.vn(lering  JeW, 
being  an  akitheiitic  account  of  the  >itaa» 
uiTs,  and  custom ol  the  most  d  stia> 
guisbetl  natiuos,  intersiici'vrd  with  atirc* 
dotes  of  celebrated  enru  at  dtffcrral 
puiods,  since  tbe.  dcstrociiun  ok  .Ibx 
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of  JfruMlem  hr.  With  iu3pt 
mmd  nifpraviiiiT^  I'iioo.  3.  Ttii  MtMory 
of  anU  tho  Ch.imi.ioiM  uf 

lxjii4on»  contaiMing  4«ii  acootint  of  tba 
iirtyiu  w  otany  ihiiigt  rflattve  to  the 
CHv.  ISnK*.  VVilh  platr^  4.  The 
ui  liitpio^rmrtiu,  two  juvenile 
(!r 31114%.  1  iJ'no.  W.lh  plate;** 

Mi<.  Taylor,  of  Onpor,  ha*  in  the 
pri-M,  the  Family  Mait;-i<in,  a  tale. 

The  Kngli*li  Qracius  or  Sy.i  *p»w  of 
E»e.>»h  po*try,  t»n  a  plan  uearly  viuiilai 
to  the  Ijilio  Ota'Iua,  ia  in  th  i  picas. 

Mr.  Hartiiiglon  is  prepiiiiig  an  His¬ 
torical  An  on  »l  of  the  London  lii«ititu- 
lioii,  w<ih  ennia^iiua;  to  ahieh  will  be 
pithxetl.  a  Bto^raplncal  Memoir  ot  the 
bte  Protcs'iur  I'or  uii. 

Tne  Ktv.  M.  Bland  is  printing, 
Oevontih  al  Pi-ublrmn,  ilrdncible  from 
the  fiist  SIX  IxKiks  u.’  Encli<l.  arranged 
and  solved  j  witti  an  Appt'iidix,  con¬ 
taining  the  Llemciits  of  Plane  Trigono- 
iiKlry. 

Mr.  Grieske  will  soon  publish  in 
Oermau  and  tUiglUli,  an  account  of  his 
eight  years  rekid»  nee  in  Greenland, 
illui.trati'd  by  charts  and  views. 

Mr.  Joliii  Chambers,  author  of  the 
History  of  Malvern,  it  preparing  Bio¬ 
graphical  lllustratioot  of  the  County  of 
Worcester. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

AtrriQUITIBS. 

The  Autiquites  of  Sicily  j  consiating 
of  the  roost  interesting  views,  plana,  he, 
wiiA  de»c'rip(ionS)  .etched  by  Pimdli  of 
Rome,  from  drawings.— By  John  Ooldi- 
ciitt,  architect,  member  of  the  academy 
of  Sl  Luke,  at  Koine.  Folio,  ports  1. 
aod  2,  II.  5i.  each. 

BIOGSArilY. 

The  Life  of  Sir  'Fhoinas  Bemanl^  BarL 
By  the  Rev.  James  Baker,  his  uepnrw 
and  executor.  With  a  portrait.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Life  uf  the  Right  Kev,  Father  in 
Thumas  Wilson,  D.D.  I/>r«|  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  Hy  the  Kav,  Hugh 
Rtoeell,  Rector  of  Ballaugh,  the  Isle  of 
Mas.  In  8vo. 

cnaMirrar. 

A  Manual  of  ChemiVlry;  containing 
the  principal  facts  of  the  science,  ar- 
*■  the  Ofdt  r  to  which  they  arc 


Walks  in  Ireland.  By  tba,  lata  John 
Bernard  Trotter,  sccictary  to  Mr.  Fox, 

are  preparing  for  publication.  . 

0  alxgues.  Letters,  and  Oltatinratinna, 
illii.irative  uf  the  pmity  und  conaisiqncy 
of  ih«t  IKxnrines  of  the  E»tabli^*rd 
Church  w.ll  so«hi  appear. 

L>r.  H.  W.  Carter  it  piiutiug  an 

accuiiut  of  hoiue  ul  the  principal  Hos¬ 
pitals  ol  Prauce,  Italy,  Switterfand, 
and  the  Nethi'ilandk ;  with  remarks  on 
tliediscai.es  of  those  couutrias. 

Mr.  Pye  has  nearty  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation,  a  Dc»crip«k>n  of  ModiTti  Bir* 
mingharo,  cinphatically  called  the  Toy- 
shO)}  of  Europe. 

Tiioinas  Hudgikin.  Esq.  has  in  the 
press,  ii  two  octavo  volumes,  Travels 
ill  the  N'lrth  of  Germany,  describing 
the  pr. s«iit  state  oi  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  kingdom  of  llaoovar. 

Dr.  Harrington  has  in  the  pra>s,  an 
Fjciensioii  of  his  Tlieory  and  Piactica 
of  Chciuiiitry,  elucidating  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  wiihout  one  single  anouialy. 

The  Rr'v.  R.  Ruding  is  printing  an 
edition  of  his  AnnaU  of  the  Cumaga  of 
Britain,  with  additional  plates  and  sup- 
plemciitary  tnaiter,  in  five  octava 
volumes,  and  a  quarto  volume. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

discuss'  d  and  illustrated  in  the  lectnret 
at  the  Royal  InttitnUnn.  With  a  prefa¬ 
tory  history  of  the  science.  By  W,  T. 
Branile,  P.R.S.  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  professor  of  Cheirtittry  in 
the  Royal  Institution.  With  upwa^  of 
100  woud-cutf,  diagrams,  plates,  he, 
8vo.  IL  5s. 

BItTOMOLCCY. 

The  FntomologisCa  Usefol  Comptii- 
dining  or,  an  introdnciion  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  British  inserts,  comprising  tba 
best  means  of  obtaining  and  pmarving 
tlu  m,  aod  a  deacripcibo  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  geoerally  nsed;  together  with  tha 
genera  of  the  Linne,  aod  the  luodam 
method  of  arranging  tba  clistas  eras- 
tacae,  myriapods,  spiders,  iiiitea,  and 
inserts,  from  their  affinities  and  stroc- 
ture,  according  to  the  views  of  Dr. 
Lrach  t  also  an  explanation  of  tha 
terms  ased  in  Butomology ;  a  ralanilar 
of  the  times  of  appearance  aad  usoal 
•ituatioos  of  nearly  3000  apnetes  of  Bri- 
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LUt  of  Work$  recently  PublUked* 


ti»h  ;  mth  inUiuctioiii  col- 

l«ctln|(  and  Attinf  op  objecu  for  |he 
Miero»cope.  By  0«t>rye  B^nourll**, 
AMociat*  of  the  Ltnoean  SccicCy  of 
Loodon.  liiotUated  by  12  «*'iy  accu¬ 
rate  plaf#*!  contiiiiiiiif  nearly  200 
Afuret  uf  ifttei'ta,  itr.  from  draviogt 
nadrby  the  Authort  II.  ur  tiiiely  colour- 
ad  after  uatuic,  II.  Ids.  iKmrda. 

GiOLoav. 

A  Critical  Evaininatimi  of  the  First 
Priociplea  of  Uculof  y ;  in  a  acrira  of 
rasaya.  By  G.  B.  Greaaouj^h,  Prr- 
aident  uf  the  Geol<igic.s|  Socusiy,  F.K.S. 
F.L*S.  8ra.  9».  boardi. 

HtaTUUV. 

The  lliftoric  Urittuniin,  coinnioiily 
attributed  to  Ncmiiu»,  iiuin  a  iiioiiu- 
•cript  lately  diM'u^crid  m  tUr  library  of 
the  Vatican  Paiucf  at  Koaic,  eUiled  in 
the  tenib  c<.uluiy,  by  .Maik  the  Ucrrnit, 
wiib  an  En^liati  \cr>iuii,  a  luu-siMiile  of 
the  urigiual,  iiotra  and  illu^uatroiis. 
By  the  Kev.  Wiiiium  Guiin,  B.l>. 
Kector  of  Irstrad,  Norfolk,  royal  dvo. 

Tb<  Court  of  EugiaiHi  in  (be  icign  uf 
Cbarlea  tbe  First.  Ueiui;  a  trazuiulion 
of  Matahal  BajMioii}|»ierrtS  ^ccouiii  of 
hia  ambaaay  to  London*  a  <th  uotca  and 
coiunientario.  bvo.  9».  6d. 

A  (•riieraK>u(|inc  of  Profane  History, 
from  tbe  beginning  ot  the  isorld  to  the 
piileiit  |M>riod.  Hy  Mrs.  Slicraruod. 
Idoio.  ;!*.  bd.  balf-booiid. 

A  Hiatory  ot  Fr.incc;  including  the 
principal  event*  fioiu  the  fuunUatiou  ,uf 
the  empire  by  Pbaramond,  to  Uie 
rcaturation  of  LouU  XV 111.  By  .Mis. 
Muore.  Six  eogiavinga.  12uio.  7%.  6d. 

A  llutory  ot  Nuiih-e^atern  Voyages 
of  Uiacovary  ;  cooiprelicudiiig  ilie  eaily 
aastcrii  uavigatioos  ol  <he  Kussian^, 
and  the  atleinpts  which  tui\e  l)eoii  made 
by  ships  ot  other  nations  lot  the  discovery 
of  a  imssage  by  tht*  north -easPtioin  the 
Atlaniic  Oc**an  to  China.  Tin?  whole  in 
cbronolugicai  Older.  By  Captain  James 
Buruey,  F.K.b.  Avo.  Ids.  tid. 

MUIICAL. 

Obaerwatiooa  on  Hemeralopia ;  or, 
|fiMur«.al  BUndneas:  with  casea,  and 
Diactkal  lUuatratioua.  By  Aodrew 
.^mpauu,  suraoon.  Sto.  3*.  6d. 

MIsCaLLAXauVS. 

RaccolU  di  Lattrre  Soelte,  agli  atu- 
dioai  dalla  lingua  Ualiana  dedicaU. 
Da  Giambaii  tta  Rolandi,  marstro  di 
.lingaa  Uuaa  ad  Ualiana.  Ulnio.  6*.  6d. 
bound. 


Near  Interaat  and  Diacotmt  Tabla*. 
By  Joseph  King.  Being  an  anlarga- 
roent  of  hia  former  pork,  in  vbiob  Uit 
Interest  la  calcnlatsd  on  eac|i  pouiH, 
to  eleven  luiodigi  pounds;  from  uat 
day  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
f.cap,  folio,  11.  16s.  balf-bound. 

Stneturea  on  a  recent  publicatioa, 
entitled  the  Church  hiT  uwo  Earoiy; 
to  which  are  added  a  rafutatiou  of  Bit 
aiguinenta  contained  in  the  Rev.  £<|. 
ward  Cooper's  latter  to  tbe  Author; 
and  and  an  admonitory  address  to  tbt 
female  sex.  By  the  Rev.  Kkbaid 
Lloyd,  A.M.  Vicar  of  SL  Uun^n^sia 
the  West,  London;  and  of  Midhtinl, 
Sussex.  8vu.  5s.  1 

The  Authoress:  a  tale.  By  tkc  I 
Author  of  Ruchael.  With  a  tieautifal  | 
frontispiece.  Leap.  8vo,  5s. 

Kmindine,  an  unfinished  tale,  wifli 
topic  other  pieces.  By  the  late  Hn 
Brunton,  Author  of  **  Sell  •control,* 
and  **  Discipline.”  To  which  ia  pra* 
Axed  a  Memoir  of  her  Life,.  includia| 
some  egiracta  Irom  her  Correa pondcuok 
With  a  pururaiu  post  Bvo.  10*.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ga#> 
Lighting:  in  which  is  exhibited  aa 
historical  sketch  of  the  rtae  ^d  progrew 
of  the  science ;  and  the  theories  of 
light,  combustion,  and  foroiaiiun  ,Qf 
coal  ;  wiih  descriptions  of  the  in«Nl 
oppiovetl  apparatus  for  gcnerutluf, 
colircting,  and  distributing,  cual-gss 
for  illuiiiinaiiDg  purposes.  By*  '1'.  S. 
Peckston,  of  the  chartered  Ga*:  •light 
and  Coke  Company 'a  Establishment, 
Petcr-slrcet,  W^cstminstcr.  Illustrated 
by  louitcen  engravings  of  gas.  appars- 

tUM.  Sio.  ll.  Is. 

No  Ficlwn:  a  narrative  fonndod  aa 
recent  and  interesting  facts,  and  con- 
uucud  with  living  cnaracters.  2  voll 
bvo.  12s. 

Tbe  Child's  Irilroduct'.oii  to  Thurou^ 
Bast,  in  coiivcr^aliiMis  uf  a  forlingM 
hetwieii  a  mother  and  her  daughter  flf 
leu  years  old.  small  4to.  Bs. 

ruiTXV. 

Maxeppa.  By  tbe  Rt.  Hon.  LolA 
Byron,  bvo.  58.  6(1. 

The  Wagg«HRT,  a  poem  :  -to  wbkA 
are  added.  Sonnets.  By  W’illiam  Words* 
worth,  Ex\.  8vo.  4*.  W.  •  wed. 

The  Fall  of  the  Leal;  and 
poems.  Hy  Charles  Ifucke,  Author  st 
the  Italians.  Philosophy  of  Nature, 

Bvo.  5s.  6d.  sewt  d.  '  *  ' 

An  <Hlr  to  the  Duke  of  .WelliefliK 
and  other  poems.  By  Robert  Cbg^ 
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son  of  Sir  Georgo 
Bart.  With  o  portrait  of  the 
jttventU  Aotbor.  f.cap.  Irn.  It.  6<U 
Taki  and  Historic  ^enea  in  Verse, 
fty  Felicia  Hcinans,  /\iitbor  of  Modem 
Gireer,  Jtc.  8%-o.  9s.  6d. 

Cliilde  Albert  ;  or,  the  Misanthrope; 
aioi  other  poems  imitatire  and  orlgi* 
nal.  Itoo.  3i.  boards. 

Xhe  Lay  of  Agincourt ;  with  other 
poems,  f.eap.  8ro.  6s.  ^ 

Paradise  Lo«l,  translated  into  Welsh, 
in  the  metre  of  the  original.  By  W. 
Oven  Pujthe.  8ro.  8s. 

A  Poetic  Epistle  from  Alma  Mater, 
to  Lord  Byron.  8eow  is. 

The  Vale  of  Slaughden,  a  poem  in 
firs  caatos.  By  Janies  Bird.  8ra  7t. 
6d. 

Riehsrdetto.  Ctnios  1.  and  II.  From 
tbs  Italian.  8ro.  6s.  6d. 

Tbs  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts  : 
trsoslatcd  from  the  Animali  Psrianti  of 
Giambattista  Cast!.  By  William  Slew- 
art  Rose,  f.cap.  8ro.  6s«  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Hall.  By  the  Rer. 
Oeorfs  Crabbe.  LL.B.  t  rols.  8ru.  11.  da. 

The  second  part  of  Messiah,  in  twenty- 
foar  books.  By  Joseph  Cottle,  f.cap. 
8ro.  6s. 

Tra|f;ic  Dramas,  cbieBy  intended  fbr 
representation  in  private  families.  To 
shicb  is  addeil,  Aristodemus,  a  tragedy 
from  the  Italian  of  Vicenzo  Monti.  By 
Frances  Burney.  8ro.  9t.  6(1. 

eOLITICAL. 

The  substance  of  the  Speech  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Powell  Buxton,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  March  9,  1819, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
Bart,  that  **  a  Select  Committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  consider  of  so'  much  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  as  relates  to  capital  pu« 
O'shmetita  for  felonies,  8vp.  Is. 

The  Speech  of  John  Wilson  Croker, 
Em).  M.P.  on  the  Catholic  Question,  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Brand,  M.P.  in  which  doubts  are  sug¬ 
gested  on  the  practicability  of  the  New 
System  of  Bullion  •payments;  and  on 
ita  edkacy  to  regulate  and  control  the 
soKMint  of  Bank  Notes  in  circotation, 
by  their  coorertiblHty.  By  Erick  Boll- 
Ban,  M.O.  8vo.  3s.6d. 

OtMerrations  on  Emigration  to  Po- 
Uad,gd. 

Insecurity  of  the  British  Funds  t  on 
wsay  on  Public  Credit,  by  Dseid  Hume, 
with  an  abridgement  of  Benthau*t  Plan 


of  Radical  Reform,  end  ft  Sttthlietl 
Map  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Or. 
Colquhoon.  8fo*  Is.  6d. 

TUSOUISY. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  Pfictical  and 
Familiar  Sermons,  designed  for  paro- 
chid  and  domestic  instructioii.  thf 
Rer.  Edward  Cooper,  Reofor  of  HtmtUfl 
Ridwtre,  ami  of  Voxall,  in  (be  county  of 
Stafford;  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Sooll 
Colley,  Otford.  Igtno.  6s.  boards. 

^fect  Scriptnril  Pioofs  of  the  Trinity 
arrangefl  im  four  Discourses;  delivered 
In  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  t 
to  which  are  annexed,  notes  end  Ulus- 
trations.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Graves, 
D.D.  M.R.I.A.  Dean  of  Ardagh,  King^s 
Professor  of  Divinity  In  Trinity  Colteve,  * 
DohliA,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency 
Karl  Talbot,  Ixifd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
8vo.  7s.  boards. 

The  Connection  between  the  Sacred 
Writings  and  the  IJteratuie  of  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  ihai 
of  the  Classical  Ages ;  illustrated  prin¬ 
cipally  with  a  view  to  evidence  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Re¬ 
ligion.  By  Robert  dray,  D.D.  Preben¬ 
dary  of  Durham  and  of  Chichester,  and 
Rector  of  Bishop  Weat  mouth ;  and 
author  of  a  Key  to  the  Old  TesUment, 
and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  preached  at 
Oxford,  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  in 
1796. 

Moral  and  Ritual  Precepts  compared ; 
in  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Row,  Middlesex,  including 
some  Remarks  on  tlie  Rev.  Robert  Hall’s 
**  Terms  of  Cominuaion.”  By  William 
Kekrman,  D.D.  8va  Is. 

Home  Missioiit ;  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Warwick,  before  tlie  Associated  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  Churches  of  Warwickshire 
and  WoreestershirWy  by  the  Rev.  T. 
East.  Svow.ls.  6d* 

Sabbath  School  Boy.  1  Smo.  1  s.  6d. 

An  Hour’s  Retigloos  Conversation 
beiwccti  a  MiotatekShd  one  of  his  Pa¬ 
rishioners.  By  the  Rev.  1.  Hughes. 
18mo.  3d. 

Grace  Displayed;  being  a  Narrative 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  H.  DuAef,  who 
was  executed  for  Murder.  By  the  Kev. 
1.  Press.  19mo.  3d. 

TtAVtLS  AMD  TOfOOlAniY. 

A  Journey  over  Land  from  IndIn, 
through  Egypt,  to  England,  in  the  yenr 
1818.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Fitxclarenor. 
With  maps, plans,  and  views.  4to.  81. 18a. 
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A  Topofrmpbieal  DicUomuy  of  Scot- 
UimI  ;  conuininc  a 
tk>n  of  tb*l  kinfiliMn:  ‘with  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  ccniniira.  prtrifthc^, 
ialantla,  lake*,  livcr*.  nioiuit«in«. 
ritiea,  viilafcet,  objects  of  namral  hisiory, 
•ccocry  of  ibv  couitirv,  uiincra'osy,  ami* 
^oitica,  Itc.  Tocelhcr  w.th  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weights  and  mra^urrs  of 
each  county,  the  revenues  of  towiti, 
and  of  all  the  rrlif  ious  houses  at  the  lime 
of  the  Reforoiatioa,  Ice-  Ky  (Xivid  Web¬ 
ster.  8vo.  With  a  m^pof  Snitland.  lit. 

A  Memo'r  and  Notice  of  a  Chart  uf 
Madairas(*ar,  in  the  Archipebgo.  or 
Itlaods  northeast  of  tliat  Island  ;  drawn 
up  according  to  the  latent  observations, 
under  the  auspices  and  government  of  his 
Kxcellt-ocy Robert  Towathntd  Parquhar, 
Governor,  Commandcrio-Cliief,  Cap- 
tain-Qcncral  of  the  Isle  nf  France,  Ac, 
ke.  By  Lifict  Oei>ffrov,  With  the 
chart,  raecutrd  by  Arrowsmilh.  ito. 
18s. 

Statistical  Annals;  Embracing  views 
of  the  poimlatimi,  commerce,  naviga¬ 
tion,  Rsherics,  public  lands,  putt  office 
cstablishmrtit,  revenues,  mint,  military 
and  naval  establlsbroenU,  expenditures, 
public  delt  and  alnkiog  fund  of  the 
Cnited  States  of  America ;  founded  on 


Official  D  tcuments,  commencing  oa  tkt 
i'h  March,  1789,  and  cn  liaf  on  tka 
‘iOth  ApnI.  1818  By  Ail-im  Seyl^ert, 
.M.  O.  A  Mentijer  of  the  House  nf  R«, 
preumtalivfS  ol  the  United  States,  fr««i 
the  State  <'f  Pensylvanis  ;  Member  of 
the  American  Ph:httupiii« al  Society* 
Hoooraiy  Memi  er  nf  the  Ph.UiHophi^ 
and  Littrary  Society  of  Ni  w  Y«»rk| 
Fellow  of  lha  Koval  Society  ot  Gob 
tingen^  kc.  iiu  31.  13*.  6  .  boards 
,A  Statistical,  Historical,  and  Pul  tical 
Dc'k'ription  of  the  Colony  ol'  New  Soatk 
Wales,  nnd  its  depend*  nt  St  itleiiien's  oa 
V*ao  Dtcmen*s  Land:  with  a  particular 
enumeration  of  the  advantages  which 
these*  colonies  offer  for  emiKraiion,  anl 
their  snperiuritv  in  manv. respects  ovir 
thote  posscsse<i  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  W.  C.  Wciitsrorth.  Esip 
a  Nalive  nf  the  Cohiny.  8vo  12s.  bda 
A  Gcographiea*.  Mittorical,  Commerw 
cial  and  Agriculiuial  View  of  the  Uu'ttd 
Slates  of  Amf'nra,  forming  a  compiets 
Fjnigrant*s  Directory  through  every 
part  of  the  Republic  ;  together  with  aa 
interesting  arcount  (»f  Upper  and  Ixiwcr 
Canada  :  illustrated  hy  Ma{>s  and  Viawi 
in  parts  at  2b.  6d.  each,  or  io.Numbeii 
at  6d. — The  whole  to  be  completed  in  8 
Parts,  or  30  Numbers. 


ERRATA  IN  VOL.  XI. 

Page  320,  line  23  /or  St.  Dnen,  feed  St.  Ouen. 

323,  line  7  from  bottom,  drir  hut. 

328,  line  4/or  troops,  read  troop. 

331,  line  92  Jor  desirable,  reed  derivable. 

333,  line  9  reed  he  had,  mot  to  far. 

339,  line  93 /or  sentiments  have,  rrod sentiment  bat. 
344.  line  1 8 /or  variety,  read  vanity. 

399,  lin^  13  dr/r  aiming  at. 


